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For Forest and Stream. 
WONDERS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


sacciglligpessnes 
I WONDER why the savans call 
A mackerel saltator, 
Because a ’tator doesn't swim, 
And salt is not its nature. 


I wonder if the great sea-snake 
Is but a sailor’s yarn, or 

Did he really shake his mane, 
Forenins’t that Maine mariner? 


I wonder what the devil fish 
Would say abont the “‘ picter,” 
If he could read the wondrous tale 

Of fascinating Victor. 


Is it a lie that nautili 

Have sails and oars and tillers ? 
Do pheenixes exist ? And are 

Or are there not gorillas ? 


I wonder if we all came down 
From some superior monkey; 
Or if the sage philosopher 
e Is but a Dar(wi)n’d donkey. 


Will man develop further yet, 
And learn to live on water 
Teetotally, and learn to catch his fish 
Like any seal or otter ? 


Will some one tell me all about 
The vampire and the emu ? 

And is there any link between 
The cat-fish and the sea-mew? 


I wonder much if Reade is right 
About that whale of Behring, 

Which swam a thousand miles a day, 
And wore a harpoon ear-ring. 


I wonder if an author grave 
Can ever make a blunder; 

I know that all I read is true, 
And yet, and yet I wonder ! 


Che AMaturalist in Jlorida. 


F T isa singular fact that for apart of the year at least 
three-fourths of Florida is under water. After such an 
introduction my readers will perhaps think that I have 
chosen a very inattractive subject, tor they can scarcely 
see what there is that can possibly be interesting in swamps, 
even though they are vast, and teeming with an exuberant 
growth of vegetation, or in sluggish rivers, if they do 
abound in all classes of animal life. 

HadI nothing to write about, however, excepting the 
submerged sections, I trust I could find something even 
there which would interest and perhaps instruct my readers. 
But it must be remembered that the State of which I am 
speaking contains nearly as much land as is occupied by 
New England, and that notwithstanding three-fourths of it 
is under water the number of square miles which are never 
flooded considerably exceed the area of Massachusetts. 

This country has also considerable value, and the United 
States was aware of this fact, for in 1819 $15,000,000 were 
paid to Spain for relinquishing her claims. Although the 
Government has doubtless committed many errors, this pur- 
chase cannot be considered.as one of them. For, aside from 
the question of the protection afforded to our southern bor- 
ders, this peninsula is certainly a desirable acquisition to 
the Union. 

The water which covers so much of Florida is both detri- 
mental and beneficial to the inhabitants. Much arable land 
is rendered worthless from this cause, but it is by means of 
the numerous rivers and bayous that the settlers gain ready 
access to the interior. The St. Johns is the largest river in 
the the State, and forms the principle thoroughfare to the 
numerous little towns which are situated on its banks. 

As the region through which this river flows contains as 
many inhabitants as any other portion of the State, I will 
endeavor to convey some idea of this section by describing 
wht I have seen while making several trips up this stream. 

I say up, but as the St. Johns rises nearly two hundred 
miles south of its outlet, this term will perhaps give an er- 


J. J. Rocue. 











roneous idea, for this is the only river in the United States 
that flows directly north, and as the peninsula lies north 
and south, this stream runs parallel with the coast as far as 
Jacksonville; then turning directly eart flows into the At- 
lantic ocean, within twenty-five miles of the northern 
boundary of the State, thus traversing in its course nearly 


two thirds of the entire length of Florida. 


Jacksonvi.le is the largess city in the State, and although 
of recent growth compared with other towns, contains about 
10,000 inhabitants, and is the centre of trade. Several 
lines of small river steamers form the means of communi- 


cation with the interior. 


I found myself on one of these little steamers early one 
December morning, gliding over the sun-lit waters. The 
river for about a hundred miles is very wide, being a suc- 
cession of lakes, on which account the Indians named the 
stream ‘‘ Welaka,” which in their language signifies the 
river of lakes. These lakes vary from two to ten miles in 
width, and as the boat kept in the middle, we could see but 
little of the shores, excepting when we called at various 


towns. 


The small size of these villages surprised me much, for I 
had long been familiar with their names on the maps, and 
although some of them have been settled for about three 
hundred years, at the time of my first visit, in 1868, they 


contained but three or four houses. 


Of course, in uhe days when the Spaniards occupied 
Florida these places were much larger, being important 
military posts, and formed the homes of many inhabitants. 
They have deteriorated much since, but are now growing 
slowly; how slowly may be seen by the fact that after an 
absence of four years I again visited this section and found 
that some villages had added only one or two houses to 
their number, while others remained as I had previously 


seen them. 


I have used the terr: houses in speaking of the inhabited 
structures along the upper St. Johns, but shanties would 
perhaps convey a better ides of their appearance. It will 
be a source of much wonder why the steamers touched at 
such places, but it must be understood that they are with a 
few exceptions representatives of the towns in East Flor- 
ida, and contained post-offices. Westopped then to leave 
the mail, and frequently to take on wood, or occasionally 
found a passenger waiting. And odd passengers they 


were too, many of them genuine Florida “crackers.” 


At awooding up station where there was but one dwell- 
ing, a queer looking specimen of humanity came on board 


in the shape of a long, lank individual, clad in homespun. 


In one hand he carried an old-fashioned rifle, and with 
the other led a fine looking horse, upon which was strapped 
a large saddle, with a saddle bag and an ax handle hanging 


on either side. 

This singular being had a powder horn suspended from 
his brawny neck, and his matted black hair hung down 
to his shoulders, while his unkempt beard reached nearly 
to his waist. A pair of sinister eyes looked out from under 
the shaggy brows, which were shaded by a slouched hat. 
He was evidently a hunter by profession. 

At one of these stopping places we dropped a little dried 
up man, whose countenance indicated an uncertain age. 
He might have been twenty oreven fifty, for he was evi- 
dently one of the Rip Van Winkle type of men who can 
lie down and sleep an age or two in the wilderness without 
trouble. From this sleep they will arise half awake, and again 
plod through the world, no more or less musty-looking or 
dried up than before. Such men, even while in infancy, have 
scarcely enough flesh to cover their bones. As they grow 
older this little expands, until ‘a certain age, when it hard- 
ens; then old Time may shake his glass over their heads 
without producing the slightest effect, or hack at them with 
his rusty scythe in vain—they look not an hour older. 

Such was the bodily appearance of the man whom we 
dropped at this place. He was clad in a very dirty suit of 
homespun cotton cloth, while a satchel of the same materia} 
hung at his side. His not very prepossessing face was shaded 
by an old palmetto hat, from beneath which his long flaxen 
hair hung in tangled skeins. His stockingless feet, thrus 



































into a pair of broadsoled shoes, proclaimed him a cracker 
of the lowest class. 

The steamers move slowly against the current, so that in 
twenty-four hours we had accomplished but 100 miles of 
our journey, and on the followiag morning we were cross- 
ing Lake George. This isa very large expanse of water, 
about ‘ten miles in diameter. At the southern extremity the 
river suddenly narrows, so that it is but a few rods across, 
Here the scenery changes entirely. The stately live-oaks 
and pines of the more northern St. Johns give place 
to the tropical-looking palmetto and the graceful-foliaged 
sweet bay. : 

Vegetation is also much more advanced, and as the 
steamer almost brushed against the luxuriant foliage, we 
could catch the odors of thousands of flowering shrubs 
growing in the dense forest which lay on either side. It 
was indeed a scene of surpassing loveliness, to which I 
can scarcely do justice. One must stand, asi stood that 
morning, with every sense rapt in profound admiration of 
the beautiful panorama that was passing before the eyes, 
and with the south wind, laden with those delightful odors, 
blowing gently across the face, to thoroughly appreciate it. 
For every turn of the now winding river disclosed new 
beauties for enjoyment. 

At first the brain is confused with the multiplicity of ob- 
jects that are presented to the gaze. Gradually, however, 
the eye becomes aceustomed. to the mass of green, and 
selects objects of greater interest from the whole. From 
the exuberant growth of creepers and shrubs which iine 
the water’s edge, the attention is drawn to the gray, straight 
trunks of the palmettos, with their stiff, fan-like fronds. 
The dark green of these is relieved by the paler foliage of 
the sweet gum, while high over all hang the giant branches 
of the lofty black walnuts drooped with festoons of Span- 
ish moss. Large bunches of the emblematic mistletoe are 
brought out in strong relief against the blue sky, with their 
bright green colors heightened by their more sombre sur- 
roundings. 

An occasional group of the gloomy cypress might be 
seen among this sea of living green,raising their dark trunks 
covered with leafless branches from the swampy ground. 
As we passed onward our attention was attracted by nu- 
merous orange groves, which were growing upon shell 
mounds, with the golden fruit relieved by the dark green 
and shining leaves. This scene was rendered intensely in- 
teresting by the multitude of birds which swarmed on all 
sides. Numerous ducks and gallinules swam among the 
aquatic plants on the river’s margin. At one point we saw 
a group of red and black-headed vultures fecding upon the 
carcass of some animal. Large numbers of wood ducks 
started up everywhere, flying but a short distance, then 
tamely settling down again. 

Among all this apparently peaceful life the great law of 
nature, which ordains that her subjects shall live by prey- 
ing upon one another, wasin full force. At every few rods 
along the river was perched a hawk? They sat silent and 
apathetic, but were only waiting for the coots and ducks 
to finish their morning meal of aquatic life before seizing 
the plumpest of them ‘or breakfast. 

High overhead the osprey was sailing with motionless 
wings, in huge circles, gazing with eager eyes upon the 
fishes below. The ever-watchful bald eagle was perched 
upon the lofty black walnuts or cypresses, intent upon the 
motions of the fish hawk. 

This magnificent scenery, in which is mingled so much 
of life and animation, must attract the attention and cal} 
forth the admiration of the most casual observer. What, 
then, must be thesensations of the earnest student of na- 
ture? Words fail to express the intense ecstacy that he 
feels as object after object presents itself to his bewildered 
gaze. The brain is completely overwhelmed, and can 
simply grasp the mingled mass as it is seen, and in calmer 
moments atrange each in its proper place. 

The sun had now reached a considerable height, and was 
shining hotly on the water. The captain of the steamer in- 
formed us that we might as well be on the look-out for al- 
ligators. About a dozen among the passengers produced 
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rifles or shot guns, and we took our stations on the upper 


deck, As we stood near the wheel-house an old negro, 
who was steering, exclaimed, ‘‘See; dar’s one!” at. the 
same time pointing towards a large object. His words were 
followed by the sharp crack of half a dozen rifles, and as 
many voices excitedly shouted, ‘‘I have killed him.” But 
the loud laugh from some of the experienced hunters and 
a broad grin on the black face of the pilot, told these ama- 
teurs thatthey had been sold. Their bullets had merely 
set free the gases contained in the carcass of a dead alli- 
gator. 

A short distance beyond this point we saw a flock of 
about twenty wild turkeys on the river bank. They were 
heneath some orange trees and were very tame. As we 
came in sight of them there was a simultaneous discharge 
of fire-arms; but in the excitement of the moment it was 
entirely without effect. The turkeys scattered right and 
left, and were soon lost in the thick underbrush. 

Soon after this the alligators became quite numerous, 
and the deck of the steamer presented an animated scene, 
resounding with the sharp crack of rifles. The hideous rep- 
tiles were in all positions; some were sleeping on the banks, 
others half in the water, and some were swimming swiftly 
about with only their ugly snouts and repulsive looking 
eyes visible. 

Sometimes one would roll over in his death agony, after 
receiving a single shot. Then the attention of the whole 
party would be turned to one individual, and he would es- 
cape beneath the water pierced with a dozen balls. 

They would die in all positions; some would turn over 
upon their backs, but oftener they would lie as they had 
been shot. The most fatal place for a ball to strike ap- 
peared to be in the head. The report that a rifle bullet will 
glance from the back of an alligator is entirely unfounded. 
I have seen them shot in every part of the body, and have 
yet to meet with a single instance of the kind. The 
ball always penetrates easily if thrown with ordinary force. 
Many of these reptiles are destroyed by the passengers of 
every steamboat which passes up and down the river, yet 
their numbers are scarcely diminished. 

The alligator grows to a large size, some measuring sev- 
enteen feet in length. The large ones are quite dangerous, 
but a closely allied species—the caymen, of South America, 
which is occasionally found in Florida—is particularly no- 
ticable for its fierceness. Ihave met with it but once. 

Three of us were crossing the country which lies between 
Lake Harney and Indian river, on foot, when we came toa 
dense swamp. As we were passing through it we diseov- 
ered a huge reptile, which resembled an alligator, lying in 
a stream just to the right. of our path. He was apparently 
asleep. We approached cautiously within ten rods of him 
and fired two rifie shots in quick succession. The balls 
took effect just before his fore leg, and striking within two 
inches of each other, passed entirely through his body. As 
soon as he felt the wounds he struggled violently, twisting 
and writhing, but finally became quiet. We waded in and 
approached him, as he lay ona bed of green aquatic plants 
with his head towards us. It was resting on the mud, and 
one of the party was about to place his foot upon it, when 
a lively look in the animal’s eyes deterred him. Stooping 
down, he picked up a floating branch and lightly threw it 
in the reptile’s face. The result was somewhat. surprising. 
The huge jaws opened instantly, and the formidable tail 
came round sweeping the branch into his mouth, where it 
was.crushed and ground to atoms by the rows of sharp 
teeth. 

His eyes flashed fire and he rapidly glided forward. 
Never did magician of Arabian tale conjure up a fiercer 
looking demon by wave of his wand, than had been raised 
to life by a motion of the branch. For a moment we were 
too astonished to move. The huge monster seemed bent on 
revenge, and in another instant would be uponvs. We 
then saw our danger, and quicker than a flash of light, 
thought and action came. The next moment the gigantic 
saurian was made to struggle on his back, with a bullet in 
his brain. It had entered his right eye and had been aimed 
so nicely as not to cut the lids. To make sure of him this 
time we severed his jugular vein. 

While performing this not very delicate operation, he 
thrust out two singular-looking glands from slits in his 
throat. They were round and resembled a sea-urchin, be- 
ing covered with minute projections. - They were about 
the size of a nutmeg, and gave out a strong musky odor. 
We then took his dimensions, and found that he was over 
ten feet in length, while his body was larger round than a 
flour barrel, The immense jaws were three feet long, and 
when stretched open, would readily take in the body of a 
man. They were armed with rows of sharp white teeth. 
The tusks of the lower one when it was closed projected 
out through two holes in the upper, which fact proved to 
us that it was not a common alligator, but a true crocodile, 
(Crocodilus acurus.) This is the second instance on record 
of the capture of this reptile in the United States. 

C. J. Maynarp, 





A rib of a fossil whale has been found in Anne Arundel 
County, Md., imbedded 200 feet below the average level of 
the surrounding country. This curiosity has been secured 
by Dr. John F. King of Baltimore, who gives the followitig 
theory of the ‘“‘why and the wherefore” of it happening 
there: This skeleton was deposited when the continent 
was submerged, at a period when the Alleghany Mountains 
were hidden 2 Prete and before the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland e dry land ; in fact, when the Atlantic 


and Paeific Oceans mingled their waters and rolled uninter- 
ptedly across.the American Continent. It was deposited. 
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FOREST, AND STREAM 


THE ANGORA GOATS OF GUADALUPE. 


——~ > 
U. 8. Patert OFFICE, 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 18th, 1873. 
Epitor ForEst AND STREAaL:— 

I have read and smiled: over your pleasant editorial, in 
ForEst AND STREAM Of October 9th, touching the Guadalupe 
Island (California) enterprise; notwithstanding your humor 
is indulged at the expense of a company in which I am in- 
terested, whose project I have closely watched from its in- 
cipiency, and about which I may fairly claim to know 
something. But as you are. manifestly in error regarding 
the enterprise, and the statements. and calculations of its 
managers, which you have greatly misapprehended in your 
article, thereby unconsciously doing both much injustice, 
I make-no apology for this effort to set you right, having 
confidence that your journal will in the end prove as fair 
and just as it is high-toned and excellent. 

Your article says ‘‘a company propose purchasing Guad- 
alupe,” &c. The fact is, the purchase was. consummated 
nearly one year ago, The GuadalupeIsland Company was 
ineorporated under: the laws of California, January 25th, 
1873, and at once commenced active operations by putting 
on improvements and shipping to the island a band of fine 
Augora bucks to be used with the native ewes already there 
in breeding up future generations to a fleece-bearing stan- 
dard. 

You have entirely omitted to mention the important fact 
stated in the prospectus to which you refer, that the num- 
ber of common goats on the island at the time of its pur- 
chase was approximately, twenty thousand. (There were 
some 32,000 slaughtered on the island for their skins and tal- 
low alone during the five years preceding its purchase by 
its present American owners.) One half of this twenty 
thousand being males, are to be slaughtered in order to stop 
the propagation of this non-fleece-breeding race, while the 
remaining ten thousand, being females, are not to be killed 
off, but utilized as breeders by crossing them with pure and 
high-grade Angora Ducks. The offspring cf the third cross 
(seven-eighths Angora) is a fleece-bearing animal. So that 
when you speak of the directors ‘‘commencing with one 
hundred bucks,” and counting that in ten years they will 
have in goats and fleece a capital representing the neat 
amount of $2,270,990.40, omiting altogether as you do, to 
give the number of breeding ewes, you lead your readers 
entirely estray and justify them in drawing your own too 
hasty conclusion, viz., that the company’s estimates are ex- 
aggerated. The fact is, as I have just shown you, that in- 
stead of the above aggregate being claimed as the result of 
ten years’ breeding with a few hundred ewes, it is the result 
of a careful calculation, based upon twenty-five per cent. 
less than the known ratio of natural increase of the goat in 
California, showing the yield in numbers, fleece and value 
of five thousand ewes and a proportionate number of Angora 
bucks in that length of time. To these five thousand native 
ewes (being only one-half the entire number now on Guada- 
lupe Island) have already been added more than one thous- 
and pure and high-grade Angora ewes. A large number of 
Angora bucks have also been sent on since the first ship- 
ment last spring. 

It will thus be seen that this enterprise is organized upon 
no narrow or unsafe basis. Commencing on such a broad 
foundation, having a vast ranze, comprising more than 
166,000 acres of rich grazing grounds, affording ample natu- 
ral food for at least seventy-five thousand goats, and pro- 
ducing the most prolific, hardy, cheaply-raised and profita- 
ble of all fleece-bearing animals; the projectors and man- 
agers of the Guadalupe Island Company are not willing to 
admit that their enterprise is specious in its character, chim- 
erical, visionary, impracticable, or that their estimates are 
exaggerated. 

Finally, the enterprise is no experiment. You say truly 
“that the Angora Goat can be profitably raised in Califor- 
nia, admits of no doubt.” There is no room for doubt on 
this point, when the manager of El Rancho Guadalupe 
himself, (Mr. Landrum,) has successfully raised them in 
that State for twelve years past. He being the pioneer 
Angora breeder on the Pacific Coast, may be presumed to 
know whereof he affirms in regard to the wonderful prolific- 
ness and healthfulness and profitableness of this animal in 
that latitude anda favoring climate. And of his integrity, 
good judgment, and fair mindedness there can be no doubt. 

I think I have now given you enough facts to show the 
true state of the case with regard to this great paradise in 
the Pacific. I doubt not your article was written upon a 
hasty and insuificient reading of the Company’s prospectus, 
and that you will cheerfully correct the wrong impression 
you have made. I am Sir, Yours Respectfully, 

HaRRIsoNn Gray Orts. 
—,——_—<» 2 —————__—__ 
PROPAGATION OF SALMON. 


—— 

[eens the past season the first attempt to obtain the 
eggs of the sea going Salmo Salar within the limits 

of the United States was made at Orland, on the Penobscot 
river ; and as this was.also the first authenticated experi- 
ment for confining salmon for breeding purposes during 
the summer and fall, it deserves some mention. It was 
necessary. to buy the salmon from the fishermen near 
Bucksport in the early part of the summer, because later 
in the season they are scattered over the headwaters in the 
wilderness... It was found that in common brook, river or 
pond water, of sufficient depth and flow, the salmon would 
remain in perfect health from June to November. A pond 
specially. prepared. for them in a clear, cold brook proved 
unsuitable, end every selmon there died. The seventeen 


fich that remained in hand at the beginning of the spawn. 











ing season. were confined ina pond built of stakes and nets on 
the margin of a large ond. The area enclosed was some 
fifteen or twenty square rods, and the depth of water about 
six feet at the deepest point. Confinement-in this limited 
space does not seem to have hindered in the least the devel- 
opment of the spawn or milt. Ten out of the seventeen 
proved to be females and nine of them yielded eggs freely. 
The method of fecundation differed.from that commonly 
employed, in that the eggs and milt) were carefully kept 
from the water till they had come in contact. This method 
is of Russian origin. It was in this case remarkably suc- 
cessful. About ninety-six per cent. of the eggs were 
fecundated. They. were taken between the 2d and 10th of 
November, and on December 18th they were packed up to 
the number of seventy thousand five hundred, and distrib- 
uted in nearly equal proportions to the three States of Maine, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. The conditions under 
which the seventeen salmon were kept, preclude the idea 
that they could obtain any considerable amount of food, 
and there is no good reason for thinking that they ate any- 
thing at all after they were brought. from the salt water in 
which they were caught. They slowly fell away in flesh, 
and at the spawning season were very gaunt compared with 
their condition in June. More noteworthy was their change 
in color and shape. In color they were darker, with 
clusters of red spots on their sides, and a general reddish 
tinge covered the lower part of the body in nearly all 
cases. These colors and markings were dull and indistinct 
in the females but were very bright in most of the males. - 
In shape the females had undergone some change about 
the head, but it was not remarkable. In the males, how- 
ever, the alteration was very marked. The sides were flat 
and broad, the back arched high, the head seemed dispro- 
portionately large, the jaws were long and curved. At the 
extremity of the lower jaw was a large curved process that 
shut into a cavity in the roof of the mouth. There was, 
indeed, as great a difference between the two sexes, as be- 
tween the males and females of our domestic fowls. Yet in 
June there was so little difference that only a practised eye 
could distinguish the male from the female salmon. The 
fishermen who had been. handling them all their lives had 
never observed the difference. 

During the process of spawning and after its completion 
both sexes continue to fall away in flesh, and the colors 
begin to fade. At the end of a month the process on the 
lower jaw is found to have decreased in size. Two females 
and one male taken from the water on the 23d November, 
thirteen days after the completion of the spawning, were 
forwarded to the Peabody Academy of Science. To the 
same institution was sent another specimen, a male, ¢hat 
was put early in July into a pond of one or two hundred 
acres in Bucksport, and running into a brook in November, 
was taken thence after ten days. This was the finest speci- 
men seen, a strong, stout-built fish, thirty-four inches long 
and weighing eleven and a half pounds. His colors were 
unusually deep, perhaps in consequence of the deep, red- 
dish color of the water, through which nothing could be 
seen at the depth of three feet. C. G. A. 


———————— 0g _—__—_—. 
EXPERIENCE WITH A YOUNG SETTER. 


See en 
JACKSON, Miss., October 11, 1873. 
Epirok Forest anp STREAM:— 

It was on a cloudy afternoon during our late commercial 
panic that, having nothing to do, I took my gun and, ac- 
companied by a pointer dog named Don, belonging toa 
friend of mine, and Dash, a pointer pup four and a half 
months old, started out after partridges, (quails). A 
walk of about half a mile brought Don—a slow but very 
staunch dog—to a point. An old bird out of the covey for 
the right, and a miss on a young bird for the left barrel, 
and the covey has gone to thick cover. During this I kept 
an eye on the pup as much as possible; he was accustomed 
to the report of my gun, I having taken him out when 
testing my breech loader. As soon as I could notice Dash, 
after the birds got up, I found him coolly sniffing the dead 
bird. A quarter of a mile further on brings Don down on 
a covey near a tall Osage orange hedge. There they go, 
with a whirr as startling as if you’d set a cotton mill going 
in the streets of Jackson! One barrel only at them, for 
they go like bullets! A clean miss for me—Dash quite 
happy, but Don very much excited. The next field brings 
the old dog to a stand with the birds between him and my- 
self. Dash is trudging along at my heels, and as I approach 
the covey near enough the thought strikes me to let Dash 
go in and flush the birds, for Don would not flush if you 
kicked him. Whoever hunts over him must do that part 
of the business (the flushing, not the kicking) himself. 
This is not very satisfactory in heavy cover, especially 
when you can’t reach the bird; but on the whole it makes 
a safe dog—one that will “freeze” toa bird. This en pas- 
sant. 

When I think myself as close to the birds as prudence 
will allow I stop, and the youngster trots on as unconcern- 
edly as if there was not a bird within miles of him. All 
at once he stops‘and slightly crouches with his right fore- 


‘foot raised; it goes down again, and now for arush into 


the covey! No; he raises his left hind foot, which is in- 
stantly put down again and the first position resumed, when 
he settles down to as steady a point as any bird hunter 
wishes to see. A perfect picture—immovable, but quiver- 
ing with excitement. Now, Mr. Editor, I acknowledge to 
a quick pulse and a shorter breath when waiting for a co- 
vey to rise; what then must have passed through the brain. 
of the youngster ? Oh, some say, it wae the instinct of a - 
finely bred dog. Yes, it was the mstinct that made the 
puppy point, but was it instinct alone, or reasoning, with.» 
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the former combined, that made him shift his first proper, 
or, if you will, most beautiful position, only to resume it 
after a moment’s trial of the Other? All of this was done 
without a single ‘‘heed” even; it was the young dog’s blood 
that told there, for during the evening he pointed three sin- 
gle birds, I now take him out whenever I go. He has 
found several dead birds by pointing, for although a good 
retriever of anything inanimate he will yet only bring a 
dead bird when thrown from the hand. 

I have written the above on the spur of the moment, see- 
ing accounts in your paper of the shooting of elk, moose, 
grouse, etc., but scarcely a word about our small game, and 
dogs to hunt it. I hardly think the above is fit for your 
columns, still, with a sneaking hope that it is, here it goes. 

Respectfully yours, GrorGeE C. E. 


——___— 
BLACK BASS FISHING INTHE MAUMEE. 
eg a, 
TonToGany, Ohio. 


EpITor Forest AND STREAM :— 

Twenty-three miles above Toledo, Ohio, are the rapids 
of the Maumee, here a river large enough for small steam- 
ers to ply in some seasons of the year. While sojourning 
at the little village of Tontogany, a railroad station on the 
D. and M. R. R., twenty-two miles above Toledo, I heard 
that fine sport could be had fishing for black bass in the 
river, and being a lover of that manly art I was not long in 
making one of a company of four. I had been reading 
Prime’s ‘‘I Go a Fishing,” until I was filled with a desire 
to show off to my friends how muchI had learned of the 
art Piscatorial. 

A tramp of two miles brought us to the river, quite a 
grand looking stream,and the autumn woods were gorgeous 
with their tints of gold and red leaves, while the wild grape 
vines hung in festoons and garlands from the over-hanging 
trees down to the very edge of the water. It was just such 
a place as would inspire a poet or a painter; but as I was 
neither I only smoked away at my pipe and enjoyed the 
soft autumnal air and caught some young frogs for bait, 
while John and George caught a lot of minnows, and Frank 
made a bargain with old Sam for a boat. 

At first we cast from the shore for rock bass, and soon 
were busy, as they bit well,and we caught some that 
weighed two pounds each, but they were not gamey enough, 
and we rowed out into the river, here about 500 feet wide, 
and cast our lines. Hardly had my minnow touched the 
water when a dash, a jerk and a pill, and then a slack line 
told me only too plainly that I had failed to hook my fish; 
but my next cast was better, for no sooner had my bait 
touched water than a snap, a jerk, then a whisting of my 
line, as the fish flew through the water, made me give it 
line and let it play, as it darted from side to side, then 
suddenly stopped to ‘ possum,’ the boys said, when I gen- 
tly hauled in on the line; but no sooner did he feel himself 
being dtawn in than he made a dash, and again the water 
fairly foamed with his exertions to escape. I played him 
fora few minutes when I thought it time to see how he 
looked, and by gently hauling and slackingI landed a fine 
specimen of black bass that turned the scales at three and 
one-quarter pounds. I was elated at my success, but while 
I was hooking one fish John had killed two equally as large 
as mine. 

The sport was glorious, as bass were plenty and took the 
bait eagerly, seeming to prefer minnows to young frogs. 
The day was calm and beautiful, with a soft haze in the 
atmosphere, while in sheltered places along shore the 
leaves formed acarpet of bright hues on the water. Some- 
times with all our care in handling one would tear loose 
from the hook, but we caught enough, anyhow, and the 
few oscaping only made the sport more exciting and served 
to make us more cautious. At times we would all four 
have a fish on our hooks at once, then there was laughing 
aut bantering as to who would land the largest fish. We 
fished until we were tired, then rowed to the island and 
sat in the shade and ate our lunch which we had brought 
withus. Towards evening we again rowed out into the 
stream, cast our lines and caught a few, but the best time 
to fish is in the morning. 

Ihave cast lines in many waters, have brought the 
speckled trout from among the rocks, and speared sturgeon 
on the upper lakes; but I never had as good “luck” or as 
fine sport as this day’s work on the Maumee. The way 
they dit would have delighted even as expert an angler as 
the editor of Forest anp STREAM. 

A word as to fly fishing. Men who have had experience 
at fishing here say that in May and June it would do you 
good to see how black bass snap up a fly; but later in the 
season they find it almost impossible to get arise. I have 
never tried it, but would like to hear through these columns 
if any one has had success in fly fishing in August or Sep- 
tember. “*FREEM.” 
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TWO WEEK’S RANGE AT RANGELY. 
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Epitok or Forest AnD STREAM:— 

We wanted to go a fishing where we would find plenty 
of fish, so we took your advice and went to the Rangely 
chain of lakes for a two week’s trip. Our route was by rail 
to Farmington, thence by stage to Phillips, and next 
morning once more to ‘‘ Kimballs,” at the head of the lake. 
Fertune favored us and we secured the services of Charlie 
Soule for guide, cook and general head center, and a better 
guide no one could desire. Off we go by boat the length of 
the lake, nine miles, ‘o the outlet, where we had the 

‘of ‘good’ sport” and large fish: Two Sheldrake 
“fell to our lot on the way. At’an hour before sun- 


set Wé ‘Were theré and soon our tent ‘was pitched. Then” 


came the news of no luck that day; yet we would not be 
denied the pleasure of a few casts. Once again fortune 
favored us, for after ten minutes of patient waiting a fine 
rise fell to my lot, and in a dozen minutes more a fine 
trout of two and a half pounds lay panting in the net. 
Supper for three was he, and none too much at that. No 
luck next morning, so off we go for the Rock and Cupsup- 
tuc Lake, for says Charlie Soule, ‘‘ If the fish ‘aint here, 
we will go and find them, and that before night.” Sure 
enough, we did. Five miles up the Cupsuptuc we landed 
at Birch Island in the midst of as fine a rain drizzle as ever 
you saw. instead of pitching tent in the rain we took pos- 
session of a log camp, and after stowing away our things 
and taking a bite and a sup, we made preparations for 
sport. ‘‘I guess they have struck in to the mouth of the 
river by this time,” says Charlie; so off we go, and a half 
mile from camp, close by the mouth of the river and under 
the edge of the lilly pads, we prepare for glory or disap- 
pointment. A good fresh south wind was blowing, and 
rainy was the weather; just the day to kill trout say we. 
A half dozen casts—nothing. Half a dozen more and we 
are at work in earnest. Springing out of the water they 
came, two at a time, three at a time, dashing over each 
other in their eagerness to take our flies. We we-e using 
‘Scarlet Ibis” in the middle, ‘‘ Montreal” on the bottom 
and ‘‘ Brown Hackle” for top fly, and grand service did 
they do on this and all succeeding days. Ten day’s fishing 
and only using up two Scarlet Ibis flies, is pretty tall work, 
and by actual count I took 127 trout on my first Ibis before 
t’was worn out. Sharp work we had till dusk, and then, 
seventy-five beauties lay before us. Only a few as low as 
three quartcrs of a pound, some sixty or so between three- 
fourths and two and a half pounds, one of three pounds 
and two of four pounds each. 

There was glory enough, and says Charlie, ‘‘I told you 
so.” And not one was kitled and wasted, for friends were 
coming the next day and they should have them to take 
home; and this same Charlie made it his rule never to kill 
more than he could use. If guides were alj of his stamp, 
there would be plenty of fish for us always. This was our 
first day’s work, and we could have repeated it day after 
day had we been so disposed. Scarcely twice did we fish 
in the same spot. We were moving all the time. To 
‘“Toothacker Cove” we went the next day, and there we 
found them; up ‘‘ Cupsuptuc river” the next day, and there 
they were above the falls the next, and so‘on and on, and 
always we struck them. Every fish not badly hooked was 
put back. It seemed very fine to put a two pound trout 
back in his native element, but when you take a four pounder, 
and hold him tenderly in your two hands, and gaze at his 
every spot, and feast your eyes on his beauty, and then 
place him gently over the side of the boat, and watch him 
sail away, and say “‘ bless you, old beauty, go, increase and 
multiply,” you will call to mind that it is one of those 
times that tries men’s souls. And whenagain your very next 
fish is another four pounder and you go through those very 
same proceedings, you will experience some very strange 
feelings around the region of the heart, and you will just 
lay your pole away, and say you think you won’t fish any 
more, and then wonder if anybody else is just such a great 
honorable fool as you are. That is what we did: and so we 
went. Too soon the time camie for us to bid good bye to 
pleasure and go back to work. But a grand time we had, 
and never should we have had it but for our faith in the 
columns of the Forest AND STREAM. Much muvre could I 
tell you of the black ducks, sheldrake, pigeons, and par- 
tridges that fellto our lot, but I have said enough. Some 
other day I will tell you more. Truly yours, 

WELLSIE. 


oo — 
CALLING MOOSE IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 





etic 
ILLIAM H. VENNING, Esq., whose experience in 
salmon fishing has been attested toin a most at- 
tractive article printed in one of the earlier numbers of 
ForEsT AND STREAM, writes the following spirited sketch 
of a moose hunt on the Miramichi:— 

‘‘The moose can be ‘called’ only in the rutting season, 
which is earlier in New Brunswick than in Nova Scotia 
and other parts of the Dominion. In the latter places it is 
seldom that ‘calling’ is successful earlier than September, 
but in the former Province the latter part of August is not 
considered too early. We had commenced our ‘outing’ on 
the river in the last week in July—it was now near the end 
of August—and, though rather early for a good prospect of 
success, yet Abe, our guide, hoped that it was possible to 
entice some roaming bull to answer the simulated call of 
the cow. 

“The night was a bright moonlight one, and we soon 
reached the edge of the barren. Noting in which direction 
the current of air set, Abe posted Fred in a clump of bushes’ 
that gave him a full view of the barren plain before him, 
impressing upon him that on no account must he speak or 
move; then going to leeward of him a few rods, he as- 
cended a tree about twelve feet, and, using his ‘‘call,” iis- 
tened with eager ears for the slightest sound that might 
break the profound silence of the forest. This ‘call’ is a 
trumpet of birch bark about eighteen inches long—the 
smal! end an inch in diameter and the large end about four 
or five. With this simple instrument, long practice enables 
a good hunter to imitate the lowing of the cow moose so 
perfectly that the finest ear can scarcely distinguish between 
the real and simulated sound. For along time Abe re- 
peated his ‘calls’ at intervals, imitating the several peculi- 
arities of the female lowing, but no other sound broke the 
stillness, For more than an hour had Fred impatiently 
waited, hia eye sweepitig the ‘barren; and so still that he 


was conscious of every pulsation.” He~began to grow tired 
of this dull work, and.several times was:ort!the:point of re - 
linquishing hope and leaving ‘his amitusli;‘but“ rémember- 
ing the parting advice of Abe, he detefmiiéd” tliat his own 
impatience should not be chargéable with their want of 
success. This was a wise resolve’on Fréd’s: part}for the 
practiced ear of Abe had detected’s sotind:’ atid again the 
‘calls’ were repeated with all the skill at his command. At 
length an answering low, faint from the distance, reached 
the ear of Fred, and again ‘his ‘heartbeat wittt s¥ppressed 
excitement. Abe felt certain that. his knowledge. of the 

habits of the moose, male and female, would. enable him 

to entice the bull within an easy shot, and, knowing Fred’s 
certainty with the rifle, he had strong hopes’ ofa ‘stitcessful 
issue to their hunt. He now changed his. calls. to a soft, 
low note; they were answered by-a deep::and:resonant bel- 
low from the bull. Presently the sound of dry under- 
brush, breaking under a heavy tread, was heard to wind- 

ward of Fred’s position, and indicated to him. in,what di- 
rection to look’for the appearance of his«expectéd visitor; 
after a few moments of intense anxiety, a large bull moose 
burst out of the thick woods that. bordered the barren into 

open view in the bright moonlight: Te: pauséd; looked 

round, and gave a bellow; this’ was ‘answeredby’a soft low 

from the tree beyond Fred, and. the bull approached the 

spot ina direct line, so that he: would: have passed the 

bushes that concealed his foe: With rifte’ ready, Fred 

waited till the advancing animal was within’ forty yards of 

him, when, taking deliberate- aim. at-the breast, he fired. 

With a snort of fear and anguish, the-huge_butitossed his 

antlered head and fell heavily to: the’ ‘earth. He immedi- 

ately rose to his feet, and made*direct for the woods; this 

brought his side toward Fred; who instantly stepped from his 

crouching place, and before the wounded bull had made 

six paces the second barrel was discharged; and” again he 

fell, this time headlong to the earth. A desperate struggle 

to regain his feet was made, but “when half up he rolled 

heavily on his side, and a few spasmodi¢ kitks ended the 

career of a splendid specimen of the largest of the deer 

tribe. 

‘‘Abe had dropped from his roost on the first report, and 
was now by Fred’s sidey congratulating him on’ his success. 
As all necessity for silence was now over, théy were bothi 
hilarious over their trophy. Abe took out his shedth knife 
and cut the throat’ of the nearly dead animaf Leaving 
him where he lay till ‘morning, they both returned to camp, 
quite delighted with their rare luck in ‘calling’ moose’ so 
early in the season. 

‘‘A few minutes after reaching camp saw a cheerful fire, 
the kettle boiling, and our patient hunters prepared to en- 
joy a good meal after their long and tedious ambush: After 
talking over the incidents of this victory,and gaining much 
practical information from Abe’s déseriptions of former 
hunts in which he had participated, either as caller or 
marksman, and sometimes as both, we all ‘betook ourselves 
to sleep, well pleased: 

‘In the morning, when we woke; the sun was high; the 
first things that met our eyes as we stepped from the tent 
were the antlers of the bull on one side and the skin stretched 
out to dry on the other. The men had risen with the sun, 
and leaving us to enjoy our morning” nap; had gone‘to the 
barren, skinned the moose, removed tlie splendid’ antlers 
and the choice parts of the’ meat; had~ brought:all'to our 
rendezvous, and prepared breakfast before we had*shaken 
off our drowsiness. 

‘‘We breakfasted off moose steak, with a roasted bone, 
full of delicious marrow, as gravy. The moose is never 
very fat, and generally the steak, though tender and of fine 
flavor, is apt, unless carefully broiled} to be rather dry; but 
the addition of the rich marrow of the shank bones makes 


a luscious dish, and we all enjoyed it hugely.” 
————$—__$__9 6 
EDITOR FOREST AND STREAM :— 

Were I alone responsible for the: article im last week's 
issue in regard to dredging, I should willingly let it-go as it 
is, mistakes and all, confident that quite a fair proportion 
of your readers would not detect. the. errors, and to those 
who did it would be a source of self-congratulation that 
they were able to. But I fear that the Professor who kindly 
furnished me with a list of Latin names:may not feel will- 
ing to have them misapplied. Therefore I ask space to 
correct a few. 

First, either your proof reader or-I mixed the clams. 
The ‘‘Quohog” and ‘‘Calista convexa” are,notthe same. The 
Lophius Americanus has two common. English names, viz, ; 
the ‘‘goosefish,” and the “angler,” from.its habits. I am 
made to say that ‘‘by the angler” it ‘is called by its Latin 
name. Not by any angler that we'met, I fancy. 

The pale, straw-colored starfish is the/cetenediseus, not clene 
dicus. Other minor mistakes.in the spelling of a few Latin 
words are evidently simply typographical errora. 

Yours, . _... 1, A. BEARDSLEE. 

SHammine Poverty.—An acquaihtance of the writer of 
these pages, while he lodged in‘a Certain' town was alarmed 
by hearing in a — -house-a sort of: periodical pun- 
ishment going on daily.. Heavy blows: were: given, and a 
person was continually crying out. ‘‘Amaun! amaun ! 
(Mercy, mercy)—I have nothing! Heaven is my witness I 
have nothing!” Upon inquiry he'‘learned that the sufferer 
was a merchant reputed’ to be:very“riéh, wlio afterwards 
confessed to him that, hayi understood. the governor of 
the place was determined to have.a share in;his.wealth, and 
expecting to be put to the torture, he had resdlved to hab- 
ituate himself to the endurance of pain ‘in order to be 
able to resist’ the threatened* de! : He liad brought 
himself to bear one thousand’ strokes'of the stick; and, as 
he was ble to counterfeit, exhaustion; he hoped: to-be : 
to bear as many blows. as would vent, ' 
any 


short of, deat witout “Bla. money.— 
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OCTOBER. 


Sages 
HERE comes a month in the weary year- 
A month of leisure and healthful rest; 
When the ripe leaves fall and the air is clear: 
October; the brown, the crisp, the blest. 


My life has little enough of bliss; 
I drag the days of the odd eleven, 
Counting the time that shall lead to this— 
The month that opens the hunter’s heaven. 


And oh! for the morning crisp and white, 
With the sweep of the hounds upon the track; 
The bark-roofed cabin, the camp fire’s light, 
The break of the deer and the rifle’s crack. 


Do you call this trifling? I tell you, friend, 
A life in the forest is past all praise, 

Give me adozen such months on end— 
You may take my balance of years and days. 


For brick and mortar breed filth and crime, 
And a pulse of evil that throbs and beats; 
And men grow withered before their prime 
With the curse paved in on the lanes and streets. 


And lungs are choked, and shoulders are bowed 
In the smothering reek of mill and mine: 

And death stalks in on the struggling crowd, 
But he shuns the shadow of oak and pine. 


And of all to which the memory clings, 
There is naught so sweet as the sunny spots 
Where our shanties stood by the crystal springs, 
The vanished hounds, and the lucky shots. 
—The Aldine for October. 


How J was Hilted. 








A YACHTING STORY. 
seaccaiieeaen 

N my youthful days I should certainly have been classi- 
fied as an amphibious biped. One half of my waking 
hours during the summer season were spent in the salt water 
Moreover, when not sporting in the element which was 
mine by adoption, I was generally in ‘thot water.” Boys 
of a certain age usually are, and I was not an exception. I 
played truant from school with utter indifference regarding 
future punishment. I thought shoes, were made for the 
purpose of wading through mud puddles; anew hat was 
just the thing with which to scoop minnows out of the 
muddy pools‘left by the receding tide; while spick-span 
new trousers were devoted to sliding down greased spars 
and newly tarred rigging. The feelings of my ‘‘fond 
parents,” can be better imagined than described. But if I 
had little regard for my clothes, I had still less for my 
neck. I went to the mast-head of every vessel that came 
into the port; ran along yard arms like a squirrel; was fre- 
quently capsized in unseaworthy craft; and occasionally fell 
over the end of a wharf. Surviving all these mishaps I 
became, as I grew older, an expert swimmer and boat-sailer. 
My taste for the sea did not desert me when in later years 
I passed many weeks in ‘“‘prairie schooners,” or dwelt in 
towns far inland; and when arrived at man’s estate, I found 
myself in the Provincial city of Halifax, fronting a magnifi- 
cent harbor, with the broad blue ocean beyond, I hungered 
once more after my old pastimes and longed for aseat in the 
stern sheets of some swift little craft, that I might grasp 
the straining tiller, and listen to the ripple made by the 
sharp prow as it clears its way through the sparkling brine. 
I had several offers, more or less tempting, to become 
part owner of some flect yacht, but as I wanted to com- 
mand my own craft, I did not accept them. Finglly I 
made a purchase—such a purchase, too! My friends all 
declared that if ever I put to sea in the Jilt (significant 
name) I would certainly have to be fished up from the bot- 
tom of the harbor; a coroner’s jury would sit upon me, and 
the verdict would be, ‘‘Suicide by Drowning.” But here I 

differed with them, and I was right, as time has proved. 
When I bought the Jilt she had been hauled up fora 
year or two, from the simple fact that when her late owner 
took a larger craft to fly the Commodore’s pennant of the 
Royal Halifax Yacht Club, there was no one who dared to 
sail her. The Jilt was a craft of note, too, and had carried 
off more than one prize in the annual regattas. She was 
built at Bermuda, of the native cedar, and rigged and mod- 
elled after a style peculiar to that place. Her keel was four- 
teen feet in length, but she had an overhanging stern, and 
measured perhaps sixteen feet over all. The bow was 
bluff, but the lines of the stern were very fine, and she drew 
considerably more water aft than forward. The Bermudi- 
ans say they model their boats from the duck. The mast 
was stepped weil forward, and raked aft at quite a sharp 
angle. It was a stick some twenty feet or more in length, 
small, but of tough springy wood, and well oiled. Ina 
stiff breeze it would bend like a bow, having neither shroud 
or stay. At right angles with the cut-water along bowsprit 
was thrust out, carrying a balloor jib, like an English cut- 
ter’s. The main-boom extended some four feet overfihe 
stern, and just swung clear of the deck. Instead of hoops 
or rings, the mainsail was laced to the mast with a small 
hard cord, and when well hoisted it literally ‘‘set like a 
board.” I should mention also that both jib and mainsail 
hoisted to within a few inches of the mast-head, from 
‘which a small red pennant floated in the breeze. The Jilt 
‘was decked over with the exception of a small space amid- 
ship, oval-shaped, and barely large enough to contain two 
people, and the greater portion of the hold was taken up 


by a ballast locker, securely fastened to the timbers, and - 


filled with pig iron. Besides this ballast two bars of lead, 
weighing some four hundred pounds, were set into the keel. 
When in sailing trim the deck was barely six inches above 
the water, and very often the waves splashed over and into 


the hold, making it necessary sometimes to lay to and_ bail 
out. But on great occasions, such as a sailing match, half 
the cock-pit was covered by ahatch. A piece of canvas, 


passed over the steersman’s head, and buttoned around the - 


combings, was then fastened securely around his waist, and 
no water could find ingress. But the risk was great, as a 
matter of course. 

No one who has not seen a boat of this kind would credit 
their ability to carry sail, their speed and weatherly ‘quali- 
ties. Their great point is working to windward. I believe 
they will lay nearer to the wind than any other craft that 
floats. 

Of course I found my purchase in a somewhat dilapidated 
condition, and having her towed across the harbor toa 
marine railway of which I had charge, and hauling her 
high and dry, I undertook to repair, rig and paint her my- 
self. In the course of two weeks I had her in apple-pie 
order, and to me she was a very pretty sight indeed as she 
rode at her mooring. Up to the water line she was painted 
white, and over the paint was laid a coat or two of varnish, 
making it as smooth and glossy as the oiled plumage of a 
duck. From the water-line to the deck the paint was a 
beautiful Chinese vermillion, through which ran a gilt rib- 
bon. The deck was a light slate color, and the combings 
were of richly veined cedar, polished and varnished. The 
mast, well scraped and oiled, was as hard and smooth as 
ivory, while the sails were of snowy whiteness. Take her 
allin all the Jilt was a very sightly craft, albeit hy the books 
of the R. H. Y. C., she measured but three-fourths of a ton, 
and the tall slender spar was somewhat out of proportion 
tothe low hull which supported it. Many a pleasant cruise, 
however, had I in the Jilt, and I still live to tell the tale of 
‘chow I was jilted.” To do this I must re-open old heart 
wounds, but for the sake of the ‘‘dear reader” I will try to 
grin and bear it. \ 

I had not resided in Halifax many months before I was 
“‘spoony” on Edith Budd. It is, no doubt, a necessity 
with some natures to be in aconstant state of ‘‘spoonyness,” 
and I suppose this to be the case with regard to myself. I 
certainly had afl the symptoms of the disease, for so, I 
suppose, we must term ‘‘an affection of the heart.” I did 
not, it is true, lose my appetite, and turn pale, bilious and 
interesting like some people. I believe I consumed as 
much underdone roast beef and bitter beer as sny one to 
the manner born. But I haunted Edith persistently; not 
in a ghostly manner, ho vever, although I used to ad:lress 
the young lady (mentally) in the beautiful words—-‘‘ Whither 
thou goest, I will go.” And go I did; sometimes to the 
utter neglect of my duties. But then I had formidable 
rivals to contend with. Halifax was both a military anda 
naval station, and I was constantly in trepidation lest 
some enterprising fellow of the R. N. might prove too many 
guns for me. I was not then a very timid youth, but so 
far as brass was concerned the ‘‘subs” of either service 
could have given me long odds. Moreover, I had, or fan 
cied I had—it amounts to the same thing—a rival in Her 
Majesty’s 999th regiment of foot, and another on board H. 
M. sloop of war ‘‘Stingaree.” Many a pleasant dinner at 
mess or in the ward-room was spoiled for me by the pres- 
ence of one or both of my rivals. The sailor, I thought, 
had rather the weather gauge of the land lubber, but I hoped 
I was to windward of them both, though you may be sure 
I kept a sharp lookout for squalls. 

All went on smoothly until one ever memorable day. 
There was to be a picnic on McNab’s island at the harbor’s 
mouth, some four miles away, and Edith and my sailor 
rival were to be of the party. We were to embark at 
Pryor’s wharf, at the lower end of the town in the schooner 
yacht Fairy, and you may be sure I determined to be punc- 
tual. On coming into town that morning, however, I 
found it was absolutely necessary for me to go.to the rail- 
way, on the opposite side of the harbor, and give direc- 
tions concerning some work to be done by the divers. ‘‘Just 
my luck,” I muttered, as I made my way hurriedly to the 
ferry. WhenIhad compieted my business I saw that it 
wanted but a few minutes of the appointed time for sailing, 
while it would take at least half an hour to get to Pryor’s 
wharf via the ferry. So I was pulled off to the Jilt, which 
lay dancing at her moorings, got underweigh heartily, and 
started for the Halifax shore. The wind was blowing 
directly up the harbor, making it a dead beat to windward 
to reach my point of destination. Moreover, it was blow- 
ing half a gale, and I had need of all my skill to handle the 
Jilt with her fair weather canvas. But Leander swam the 
Hellespont, and I would risk my life as willingly, thought 
I, in the attempt to reach the side of the one Iloved. Kneel- 
ing down, with one hand holding the main-sheet and the 
other the tiller, I kept a sharp lookout to windward for the 
squalls which now and then swept down on me and threat- 
end to bury my little craft uuder the foam-crested waves. 
At times she was almost submerged, and once a bigger 
wave than usual sent several buckets of water over the comb- 
ings, drenching me from head to foot and carrying my hat 
away to leeward. I shook myself like a spaniel, brushed 
back the drenched locks which had blown into my eyes 
and easing off the main-sheet a trifle to right the boat was 
soon speeding on my way again. My attention was so much 
occupied that I had failed to notice whether the yacht had 
left the wharf, but presently, directly ahead, under jib 
and main-sail, appeared the Fairy. She was so near that I 
could distinctly see all on board—could see my rival, com- 
fortably seated beside Edith, and fancied I could see her 
smiles and hear her merry voice. It was but a moment’s 


glimpse I had, for just then came a.squall, and when I had 
safely weathered it the Fairy was on the farther shore. I 
was certain they had seen me, and had hoped they would 





heave to and take me in tow. It was evident they had no 
such intention. I immediately resolved to follow on, and 
to make the island in the Jilt, if possible. It was a mad 
resolve, for I had had comparatively smooth sailing to 
what was in store forme. I was then half a mile , distant 
from, and partially sheltered by a small garrisoned and 
fortified island, lying nearly in mid-harbor. Between the 
island and the further shore the waves rolled directly in 
from the ocean, and even in the more sheltered portion of 
the harbor the waters were in violent commotion. Yet I 
kept on. By luffing once or,twice I managed to get in my 
jib and double-reef the mainsail, and by the time this was 
accomplished I was clear of the island and beginning to feel 
the full force of wind and sea. It was perilous sailing. 
As my little craft sank into the trough of the waves, their 
crests of foam rose far above my head, while the wind no 
longer filled my modest bit of canvas. Then, borne upward 
by the heaving waters, the sail would fill with a shock that 
threatened to part the sheet or snap the boom intwo. Still 
the Jilt was kept on her course, though staggering and 
reeling like a very drunken creature indeed. Every mo- 
ment, as I got nearer mid-channel, the waves seemed to 
grow larger and the wind to increase in violence. I was 
not in any fear of death, though I had not so much as an 
oar on board to float upon, and the Jilt, with afew more 
buckets of water in her hold, wouid have sunk like a plum- 
met. I doubt if I was ever conscious of the fact that for 
some time I had been in imminent peril. I had a good 
deal of confidence in my boat, whosc weatherly qualities I 
had before severely tested, and more in my own skill and 
seamanship. But one thing Isoon saw very plainly. That 
with such a wind and seal might tack until I was gray 
(provided the boat floated) and yet never reach my point of 
destination. But it was almost as dangerous to put back as 
to goon. With no head-sail, and with such a sea running, 
it was useless to think of going about. There was nothing 
to be done but to wear ship. Even that was very risky. 
In a sea way the Jilt settled down aft, owing to her fine 
lines, and one good sized wave catching her before she 
could get underweigh would certainly swamp her. How- 
ever, I resolved to try it. Watching my opportunity, I put 
the helm up, and the Jilt wore slowly and sluggishly round. 
Just as the boom was about to jibe a large wave struck the 
tiny craft and tossed her skyward on its foaming crest, 
where for a second or two (minutes they seemed to me) she 
rode unsteadily, laying at an angle to the force of the wave, 
as if about to topple over into the trough of the sea. For 
a moment a dizzy feeling overcame me, and I lost sight of 
everything. But I soon recovered my lost nerve and my 
good little craft went wallowing and plunging through the 
waves, keeping me continually drenched with spray. I 
made for the island, as affording the nearest shelter; but as 
I approached it found I should have to haul again on the 
wind to weather a far reaching point, or bar, now white 
with row upon row of fierce breakers. I made this discc very 
rather late, and found to my dismay, when again close 
hauled, that I was making but little progress. The angry 
waves proved too formidable for my little craft to contend 
against. They seemed at times ‘to lift her up bodily and 
bear her down to leewaid. But my only chance was to 
hold on. I was not more than a yard or two from the outer 
reef, and thought myself out of all danger, when a wave 
swept down on my boat and carried her broadside on into 
the breakers. Soon there was a shock, and a grating, 
crunching sound, which told me the days of the Jilt were 
ended. Without a moment’s delay I plunged overboard 
and made my way, not without difficulty, through the surf 
to the shore. By this time a number of officers and men 
of the 999th, who were stationed on the island, had collect- 
ed on the beach, and among the former was a particular 
friend of mine, (since dead, poor fellow.) He at once took 
me to his quarters, when I speedily divested myself of my 
wet clothing, which was taken away to be dried; and ar- 
rayed in a suit of ‘‘mufti” from my friend’s wardrobe, with 
a stiff glass of brandy and water at my elbow, flanked by a 
box of fragrant Havanas, I thought it was not so bad being 
wrecked after all. Of the dissipation which followed the 
disaster it is not necessary to speak. There were but three 
or four at the mess-table, but the fun waxed fast and furi- 
ous, and it was well into the small hours when I donned 
my own garments, and was rowed across to the town. 

The Jilt, as I learned a day or two later, was hauled 
ashore by an enterprising soldier, and might be repaired; 
but I made no claim for her, abandoning her willingly to 
the wrecker. I had another jilt to deal with. 


Two or three days after my mishap a ball was given on 
board the Flagship Zerridle, and I stepped upon her deck 
just before the ship-band struck up the opening quadrille. 
Naturally my first act was to look about me for the fair 
face and graceful figure of Edith. At last I discovered 
her, leaning upon the arm of my sailor rival. She averted 
her head, I thought, as my eyes rested upon her; but I 
gazed so persistently that I finally received a somewhat 
cold and distant bow, and a few seconds later I was at her 
side. Of course she was engaged for the first dance, and it 
was with evident reluctance that she handed me her ball- 
card. Perhaps I should have gone away, leaving her 
wholly to my rival, and devoting myself to some other fair 
one. ButI felt piqued and indignant, especially when I 
thought of my involuntary bath and the loss of my boat. 
And she did not ask me why I was absent from the picnic, . 
nor even hint at my mishap, which was known to all the 
town. f 
I was standing upon the poop-deek, looking down upon 
the dancers, for whom the main deck had been cleared, 
following with eyes that would droop mournfully im spite 
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of me, every movement of Edith as she glided through the 
figures of the dance, and noting with anger and bitterness 
of spirit, every glance she bestowed upon others, when I 
chanced to hear her name mentioned by some one near me. 

Now, during the dancing the poop-deck is occupied ex- 
clusively by the chaperons and those unfortunate male 
creatures who find their heels intractable. In the spanker 
I recognized a middle-aged matron, the mother of two 
young ladies dancing merrily below, and distant relative 
or connection of my flame. 

“T suppose you know,” she said to her companion, that 
Edith is engaged to Lieutenant Hardtack. He proposed at 
the picnic, and she accepted him, of course. Why his 
father is a Baronet, with an income of £500 a year, and 
if his six brothers die before him he will succeed to the title 
and estate. The family are delighted, as they were afraid 
Edith would throw herself away on a fellow who has been 
paying her some attention. He’s a printer, or an editor, or 
something of that sort, and he used to send her books and 
the most lovely wild-flowers, but of course he’ll never have 
anything, and Lieutenant Hardtack has £500 a year beside 
his pay. 

I did not stop to hear more of the conversation, to which 
I had been an involuntary, but of course a deeply intereste:t 
listener. Nor did I wait toclaim my dance. A sadder 
and a wiser man I hailed a boatman to row ‘me ashore. 
Shortly after I left Halifax forever. I did not write to 
Edith, and , 

“Send her back her letters and give her back her ring.” 

I had neither letters or ring to send or give. I did not 
upbraid her, or havea stormy. interview at parting. I never 
saw her after that night. And that is ‘‘How I was jilted.” 

Had the sea been smoother and the wind been less bois- 
terous, I might have had a different story to tell, but that 
is pure conjecture, and this is a narrative of facts. 

CHARLES A. PILLSBURY. 


Woodland, Lawn and Garden. 


HEDGES AND THEIR USES. 
caaeocedbencenes 
No. VilI—Tue Prine Tree. (Pinus.) 
Nat. Orv. (Coinfere.) 
oo 
** Beneath the forest’s shade I rest, 
Whose branching pines rise dark and high, 
And hear the breezes of the west, 
Among the threaded foliage high.” BRYANT. 











HE pines comprise one of the most important of the 
genus evergreens, whether made use of as a standard 
to adorn the lawn, a standard tree, or as a plant in the 
hedge. The eye can scarcely rest upon a more enchanting 
sight than the white pine in its native forest. This tree is 
capable of withstanding the greatest extremes of cold 
without the slightest injury. Growing even in the greatest 
luxuriance in regions of ice, it lives and thrives with a per- 
petual verdure.* 
Although a finely developed tree, and, we believe, a good 


- hedge plant, but few of the ten species growing in the Uni- 


ted States have thus far been very extensively used for 
hedges. The pine always presents the same cooling aspect 
in summer and agreeable greenness in mid-winter. In many 
of the snow-clad portions of the world, as Switzerland, the 
high Alps, and even in Norway and other cold latitudes, 
the pine is called the pet tree of the homestead. In Mex- 
ico Humboldt says he ‘‘found them higher than any other 
tree,” and Lieutenant Glennie describes them as growing in 
‘thick forests on the mountains of Popocatapetl as high as 
12,693 feet, beyond which altitude vegetation ceases en- 
tirely.” 

The pine is a tree so well known to almost every person 
who lives in the United States that it would seem superflu- 
ous to enter upon the minuter details of this interesting 
tree. Yet there may be some men possessed of consider- 
able information, too, who do not ‘‘know pines.” To such 
a few practical ideas may not be given in vain. Certainly 


not if they would use this tree arboretically, or as a screen , 


hedge of larger dimensions. ; 

The leaves of the pine are very peculiar, being linear, or 
needle-shaped, and are always arrayed in little parcels of 
from two to six, this number varying in the different spe- 
cies. The great value of the pine in withstanding our se- 


_ verest winters has made them a deservedly household tree. 


In the New England towns and villages great pains and 
care are frequently bestowe:! in the selection of pine plants 
to adorn and beautify the green lawns about the home- 
stead. One old farmhouse upon the hillside of one of our 
New England villages affords an apt illustration of the util- 
ity of setting a ‘‘green tree now and then.” ‘‘I love,” says 
a modern writer, ‘‘to see the green boughs of the pine tree 
waving in the breeze; the sound is so homelike. I love to 
see them as they bend to the slightest breath of air. They 
look invitingly pleasant to me—they tell me of home.” 

When quite a lad this gentleman, a great lover of trees, 
removed from the neighboring pine tree forest a great num- 
ber of the small white pine plants in the winter, and set 
them out in a circular belt around the base of a hill near 
his now delightful home. He made one of the most beau- 
tiful and permanent pine tree hedges I ever beheld, which 
fully proves to my own mind the ease with which the white 
pine, and other pines also, if judiciously used, can be made 
inte hedges. 

The plan pursued by my friend was as follows, and the 
result warranted all his painstaking. He cut a small trench 





*U Mount Blanc 
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all around the small pine plants to be removed, leaving the 
ball of earth to become frozen by the cold. These he re- 
moved in winter to holes previously prepared for them, and 
he has a beautiful hedge of the white pine ten feet wide 
and ten feet broad at the base, without a single stem be- 
ing denuded from this long circular belt. 

I have seen several belts of this kind of hedge all in 
thrifty condition, and very even in their outline, growing 
freely and evenly from their base to their terminal points. 
The best manner is to give the plants all the room they 
want in the row, and not to apply the shears too 
much, if any. If the plants are selected and planted quite 
near together in lines (say not over fourteen inches to two 
feet apart) they will readily compact themselves into a thick 
bushy row hedge, as they grow more slowly in this manner 
than when standing alone as trees or in groups. This kind 
of pine seems naturally adapted to bleak, windy localities, 
and clings with great tenacity to its new locality when it 
has acquired from two to three years’ growth. It grows 
well on the most silicious soils. We have seen them thriv- 
ing heartily upon sand hills that would scarcely afford sus- 
tenance for any other tree. 

We have heard it said that in several portions of Massa- 
chusetts the lands were too poor to bear anything but pines. 
Well, grow pines then, and you will in this manner be add- 
ing to the wealth of the country. A fine white pine forest 
is not only a beautiful but avery desirable object to be- 
hold; there being both beauty and wealth in the invest- 
ment. And these pine forests are yet to be planted and 
tilled in great number, and if you have available land lying 
idle (of which many hundreds of acres may be found in 
all our States) the best thing you can do is to seed the same 
down to white pines. It will pay in the course of one gen- 
eration, and if you do not live yourself to reap the benefit 
of your plantation of pines, you can leave it as a heritage 
to your sons. In our plea for the woodlands we shall urge 
upon all who own lands they de not know what to do with 
to consider well the claims of the times, the replacement of the 
ancient forests. But our article is upon the hedge, and not 
the woods, and we again return to our theme. 

If you have an abrupt, rocky side-hill, which you would 
cover with belts or groups of trees, you cannot choose a 
better or more thrifty tree than the pine. In some States 
of our Union the pine tree plants are used as belt lines with 
good effect, and are really very valuable as orchard pro- 
tections against the windy currents which frequently blow 
quite strongly in certain directions. In one favorite local- 
ity we recommended the planting of a pine tree barrier for 
the protection of a fine orchard of thrifty young pear trees 
of the dwarf kind. Some ten years ago the owner of this® 
pear orchard asked us, professionally, what he should do 
to preserve this fine orchard of his from the cold wintry 
winds? Our answer was, plant a good sized barrier hedge, 
say in three parallel lines, at equal distances in your field, 
and you are allright. He was satisfied with our written 
directions as to how to select plants, to make his trenches 
out, and all the necessary treatment due the same for the 
term of three years. He grumbled somewhat at paying us 
for our written advice (a ten dollar bill) at that time, but he 
has since confessed it to have been to him the ‘‘very best 
investment of the whole season.” He was wise in follow- 
ing to the letter our directions, and has now one of the best 
pear orchards to be found in the State. Were I to plant 
out an orchard of dwarf pear trees upon an exposed situa- 
tion—flat land particularly—the first thing I would do 
would be to enclose it with an evergreen hedge barrier. 

Our evergreens are too much neglected, and have been 
for years, but a change for the better seems to have been 
gradually coming over many of our States. 

Any one inclined to make an experiment with pine 
hedge making. upon a small scale can do so, and will find a 
pleasure as well as profit in the same. Do not stop to con- 
sider your time a failure, and that you will lose twenty per 
cent. of your first planting. Whatif youdo? Try again. 
Select one hundred plants, and, after preparing your trench, 
take up from the woods plants of one or two feet high, dig 
carefully, and when planted as before instructed, mulch 
and wait, and you can then tell your exact per centage of 
loss. Do this, and inform us of your success. Every man 
should try his hand at making a one hundred tree hedge, if 
no more. OLLIPOD QUILL. 
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FRESH-BLOWN FLOWERS IN WinTER.—The following di-. 
rections are indorsed by the Manufacturer and Builder: 
“Choose some of the most powerful buds of the flowers 
you, would preserve—such as are latest in blowing and 
ready to open; cut them off with a pair of scissors, leaving 
to each, if possible, a piece of the stem three inches long. 
Cover the stem immediately with sealing wax; and when 
the buds are a little shrunk and wrinkled, wrap each _ of 
them up separately in a piece of paper, perfectly clean and 
dry, and put them in adry box or drawer, and they will 
keep without corrupting. In winter, or any other time, 
when you would have the flowers bloom, take the buds at 
night and cut off the end of the stem sealed with wax, and 
put them into water into which a little nitre or salt has 
been diffused; and the next day you will have the pleasure 
of seeing the buds open and expand themselves, and the 
flowers display their most lovely colors and breathe their 
agreeable odors.” 








—Some idea of the rate at which the forests of the North- 
west are falling beneath the axe of the lumbermen, may be 
gathered from the eee: The total amount of lumber 
run out of the Cass river, Michigan, this season, is about 
80,000,000 feet; out of the Au Gres 60,000,000; out of the 
Rifle booms 60,000,000, and out of the Saginaw river 
75,000,000. 


A PETRIFIED FOREST. 


——__>_—_ 

N Sonoma county, California, about eleven miles north 

of Santa Rosa, is a region known as ‘“‘ The Petrified 
Forest,” not, as most tourists expect to find it, a growth 
of standing timber, but broken trunks and fragments of 
trees scattered everywhere, which a correspqndent of the 
Alta Californian thus describes: ? 

The guide first conducts you to what was oncea “‘goodly 
tree,” but which is now a ‘‘solid rock,” (the most conve- 
nient, but not a very scientific name,) lying on the ground 
and broken into several fragments. The circles of growth, 
knots, cracks, decayed parts, nodes, and every other char- 
acteristic of vegetation are quite distinctly perceptible. 
This specimen is rather a small one, but a little higher up 
you find others varying from three to ten feet in diameter 
near the root. In each of these the signs of structure are 
remarkably distinct and clear. Here you find a spur of a 
foot, a piece of a branch, a piece of bark, and again you 
can see a fragment of charcoal petrified, and another not; 
another made red from the intensity of the heat, and frag- 
ments of every degree of petrification. You canfind evi- 
dences of sulphur in some fragments, but silica seems to be 
the great agent of petrification. 

At the rootof one of the largest of the petrified trees I 
found some of the bark imbedded in the voleanic tufa, 
which was almost as “‘natural as life.” The tree itself was 
one of the finest specimens of petrification, being ten feet in 
diameter, almost as hard as adamant, and exhibiting all the 
cracks and cranies and other irregularities of an old trunk; 
yet by its side was this bark, soft and yielding to the touch. 

Tothe north of the tree region stand hills of volcanic 
tufa, which extends down to and around every tree. This 
is a kind of sand-stone, is soft, unaffected by fire, but, easily 
dissolved in water. The whole region north and west, 
forming a kind of semi-circle, is composed of this tufa. 
The trees, with scarcely a single exception, lie prostrate, 
almost due north and south, showing that the force which 
prostrated them acted in the same direction and possibly at 
the same time. When the trees fell, they broke “right 
short off,” showing that they were petrified before the dis- 
turbing force came into operation. I would also hazard 
the conjecture that the trees were nude, hard and dry before 
petrifaction began. This is evidenced by the fact that they 
bear every sign of old age, being full of cracks, and show- 
ing a good quantity of what must have been decayed sap 
of the last year’s growth. The trees belong to the common 
species of redwood, a few of which are still to be seen 
growing gn the tufa and in a good healthy condition. It is 
worthy of mention that one fragment shows indications of 
having been cut with some instrument. 


This petrified forest has doubtless been known to the 
old trappers and mountain men for many years, they having 
frequently encountered it on their horse stealing raids to 
the California missions. It is unquestionably referred to 
in Ruxton’s Life in the far West, published in 1855, on page 
17, where an old hunter narrates his experience in the lingo 
peculiar to his class: 


One day we crossed a *‘ cafion” and over a ‘‘divide;” and 
got into a peraira, whar was green grass, and green trees, 
and green leaves on the trees, and biras singing in the green 
leaves, and thisin Febrary, wagh. Our animals was like 
to die when they see the green grass, and we all sung out, 
‘‘hurraw for summer doins.” 

‘‘Hyar goes for meat,” saysI, and I jest.ups old Ginger 
at one of them singing birds, and down come the critter 
elegant; its darned head spinning away from the body, but 
never stops singing, and when I takes up the meat I finds 
it stone, wagh. ‘‘Hyar’s damp powder and no fire to dry 
it,” I says, quite skeared. 

‘Fire be dogged,” says old Rube. ‘‘Hyar’s a hos as’ll 
make fire come;” and with that he takes his ax and let’s 
it drive at a cotton wood. Schr-u-k—goes the ax agin the 
tree, and out comes a bit of the biade as big as my hand. 
We looks at the animals, and thar they stood shaking over 
the grass, which I’m dog-gone if it wasn’t stone, too 
Young Sublette comes up, and he’d been clerking down to 
the fort on Platte, so he know’d something. He looks and 
looks, and scrapes the trees with his butcher knife, and 
snaps the grass like pipe stems, and breaks the leaves 
a snappin’ like Californy shells. 
Oe 

—Certain facts have been made known that show that 
lime is a good preserver of timber. Ships and barges used 
for the transport of lime last longer than others. A small 
coasting schooner, laden with lime was casi ashore and 
sunk. She was raised and set afloat once more and re- 
mained sound for thirty years. Again, a platform of nine 
planks was used to mix mortar on during three generations, 
arid then being no longer required, was neglected, and at 
length hidden by the grass that grew overit. Sixty years 
afterwards, on clearing the ground, it was discovered sound 
and well preserved. 








ier ror 
Famous TreEEs.—Individual trees planted by famous 
men are still to be seen by the pilgrims who visit their 
homes and haunts. In the last century, there was quite a 
fashion for planting willows. It is said that the first weep- 
ing-willow seen in England was sent to the poet Pope, as a 
present, from Turkey, by his friend Lady Mary Wortely 
Montagu, and planted by him in -his garden at Twicken- 
ham. It is the famous Sakz Babylonica of the Psalter, upon 
which, on the banks of Euphrates, the weeping daughters 
of Jerusalem hung their harps. Garrick planted two wil- 
lows on his lawn beside his Shakspeare Temple; in the 
midst of a thunder-storm, which destroyed one of them, the 
pious and devoted widow of the gr2at actor was seen 
running up and down excitedly, crying out, “Oh, my Gar- 
rick! Oh, my Garrick!” The willow known as Dr. John- 
son’s willow, at Litchfield, was blown down long ago: 
it was said in the Gardener’s Magazine to have been planted 
by him, but it is more probable that his admiration and 
talk of it developed the legend of his planting it. At the 
time of its destruction, it was thirteen feet in girth. Pieces 
of household furniture and snuff-boxes were made of it; 
and slips from it were planted by his admirers throughout 
the a country; an offset of the old tree was plant- 
ed on the samte site. omas Moore tells us that, when 
Byron first went to News’ Abbey from Aberdeen, at the 
age of ten, he planted a young oak in meee ge of the 
——— He had a notion, or thought he had, that, as it 
ourished, so should he. Six or seven arose later, on re- 
visiting the spot, he found his oak choked up with weeds, 
and almost dead.— Chambers’ Journal. 
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Blatural History. 
THE EIDER DUCK. 
Bees a 

HE reputation of this bird is world-wide. And it is 

not from any peculiarity that it possesses, but because 
it ministers (unwillingly, to be sure) to the comfort of man. 
There are four species of this genusin the United States, 
but two of which are found upon the Atlantic coast. The 
king eider is the rarer of the two, and the most northern. 
Plain eider duck is the one most common, and the one re- 
ferred to here. We naturally associate them with icebergs 
and Icelanders, as they form such prominent features in 
tales of Arctic adventure. ’Tis true vast ‘numbers have 
their summer dwelling-place in the Polar regions, but even 
those who seek a breeding place in Greenland, Iceland or 
Labrador, seek a less rigorous climate as winter approaches. 
The range of the eider duck is from the coast of New Eng- 
land to the Arctic regions. It is only in winter, however, 
that we are favored with their presence, and then they keep 
well aloof from the shore. By the 1st of May they leave 
us, and seek aplace to make their nest and rear their 
young along the shores of the Bay of Fundy, Newfound- 
land, and Labrador, though the first eggs are not laid till 
the last of that month. It was my good fortune to visit 
the southermost place of their breeding last summer, in the 
Bay of Fundy. 


Upon one of the outlying islands of the Grand Manan 
group, called the ‘‘White Horse,” from a fancied resem- 
blance to that beast, I found my first ‘‘sea duck’s” nest.’ 
As my guide and I approached the island we could sce the 
female eiders leave the grassy part of it and fly from tl:e 
rocks to the malls, collected ina body near. This wasiin 
July, too late for eggs, had the first laying not been robbed. 
Landing, I ran eagerly forward, hoping to see the treasures 
I had so long ago read about. 

It required some searching before my friend gave the 
joyful intelligence that he had found a nest. Before I 
reached him he had covered it with grass, as when found, 
and i should have stepped upon it, had he not warned me, 
so carefully was it hidden. We found half g dozen nests 
in various parts of the island, all in the tall grass that grew 
near the rocks. From the rocks many tortuous, narrow 
paths led to the grassy thickets, and these paths invariably 
led to a nest, sometimes two, though some had been rob- 
bed. Upon the ground they place a few pieces of grass 
stalks, with other fine material, in a slight depression of 
which the eggs are laid, from three to five, though form- 
erly, before much hunted, as high as ten. These eggs are 
about three inches long by two wide, of a beautiful olive 
green, and very smooth. Someiimes.we found these cov- 
ered with a mat of dry grass, and, in two instances, with 
the. highly prized eider down, so elastic that a whole nest 
full could. be squeezed in the fist and.then regain its orig- 
inal bulk. This down was dark slate in color, having been 
plucked by the female from her breast. The young had 
not yet made their appearance, but would had the first eggs 
been allowed to hatch. They are beautiful little creatures, 
can.swim like a fish, and tame easily. My friend said he 
had caught a whole nest full and sent them to a friend of 
his in'the States. 

Towards the last of this month (October) the eiders begin 
to appear along the Massachusetts coast, forming in large 
bodies off the:rocky capes. Good sport is had by gunners 
from Cape Ann in the winter months. A good boat, with 
aman to sail it, can be hired at Rockport or Gloucester, 
and if the day is. pleasant, with wind to westward, anda 
a trifle rough, the sportsman may expect shooting. F. B. 

0 
THE MANATEE AT CENTRAL PARK. 








£vrTroR Forest AND STREAM:— 

One of the most interesting animals lately received at the 
Gentral Park Menagerie, is a Manatee, believed to be the 
first. of the,species ever. kept for;any length of time in cap- 
tivity. » These ‘creatures:are now retreating before the tide 
of population, and as animals generally are valued in pro- 
portion to their scarcity, a brief description of the manatee 
may preve interesting to,your readers. There are found 
but three species, M. Jlatirostris, inhabiting Florida, the 
Gulf ofMexico; and ‘the Carribean sea coast; M. australis, 
from Carribean ‘sea down ‘the coast of Brazil; and M. sene- 
galensis, on the west eoast of Africa. The more northern 
species, strange to say, ismore closely aliied.to the African 
species, MM. senegalensis, than to its near neighbor, M. austra- 
lis. ‘Harlan, in ‘his description of the Florida Manatee, 
‘when he wrote in 1825, says, “‘that they were found in con- 
siderable numbers, so that. an Indian was able to capture 
ten. or-twelve with the harpoon_in.one season.” 


The manatee is generally to be found at the mouths of 
large rivers, such as‘the Orinoco ‘and the Amazon, and they 
ascend the South .American-rivers several hundred miles, 
andeveninto the inland fresh water lakes. They are usu. 
ally seen in smal] troupes, associating for mutual protec- 
tion and for defense of their young. When the cubs are 
captured the mother becomes careless of her own preserva- 
tion,,and should the mother be the victim, the young will 
follow. her to the shore. Being found in shallow waters 
they-are-easily captured by the natives, who kill them with 
hatpoons, lances andarrows. The manatees grow to the 
length'‘of ten or twelve feet, and generally inhabit tropical 






.eceane by the ,allied.species, the. dugong. The manatee 
has the clongated):fish4ike: body. of the whale, head conical, 








- the body, ending in a horizontal rounded expansion. 







countries, and are represented in the Pacific or Indian, 
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without distinct line of separation from the body. The 
fleshy nose resembles somewhat that of a cow, semi-circular 
at its upper part where are the nostrils, which are closed 
with valves when the animal is under water. The upper 
lips are full and cleft in the middle. Rows of stiff bristles 
are placed on each side of thecleft. The lower lip is much 
shorter than the upper one, but the mouth is not very large. 
In the young animal there are two sharp incisor teeth in the 
upper jaw whieh afterwards fall out; canines none; molars 
thirty two; eyes very small; anterior limbs flattened into 
fins, upon which are four rudimentary nails; posterior 
limbs wanting. The limbs are more free in their motions 
than those of cetaceans, and can be used for dragging the 
body about in shallow water. Mamme two, situated on 
the breast. The tail oval about one quarter the length of 
The 
skin isa grayish dark olive color, becoming black on dry- 
ing, and hasa few scattered bristles on the back. The skin 
isin great demand by the natives of South America for 
making harness, whips and leathern articles for which 
great strength is required, and is noted for its great dura- 
bility. The oil which is extracted from the fat is of excel- 
lent quality. The flesh of this aquatic animal is said to be 
well flavored, being considered a fish by the Roman Catho- 
lic church, consequently is eaten on fast days. When 
properly salted and dried in the sun, the flesh will remain 
sweet a whole year. Orton in his ‘‘Andes and the Ama- 
zon,” says the flesh resembles fresh pork. Capt. Hender- 
son, in his account of Honduras, speaks thus enthusiasti- 
cally of the tail as a tit-bit: ‘‘The tail, which forms the most 
valuable part of the manatee, after lying some days in 
pickle prepared for it, with spices, &c., and eaten cold, is a 
discovery of which Apicius might have been proud, and 
which the discriminating palate of Elagabulus wculd have 
thought justly entitled to the most distinguished reward.” 

The manatee now on exhibition in the Central Park was 
received from Mr. P. T. Barnum in the latter part of May last, 
The following are its absolute dimensions: length, 6 feet 
94 inches; circumference around body, 4 feet 9 inches; 
length of flipper, 1 foot; width of same, 4% inches; width 
of tail joining body, 1 foot 6% inches; greatest width 
of tail, 1 foot 84 inches; weight, 450 pounds. It has 
grown two inches since its arrival. After being received it 
was placed in a tank of fresh water, and remained without 
tasting food for five days, refusing everything offered to it. 
A variety of aquatic plants were placed before its mouth, 
and each in turn rejected. At length some canna, canna in- 
diea, was procured, which it devoured greedily, and which 
it continues to use alternately with sea weed, Fuscus vesi- 
culosis, obtained in the East river. The process of eating 
takes place under water, which seems strange in view of 
the fact that it cannot breathe during that time. It mani- 
fests at times extreme playfulness, and will answer the call 
of the keeper by a peculiar noise soméwhat resembling the 
squeak of a mouse. Sometime ago the epidermis on the 
back peeled off in small pieces, leaving a bright new skin 
similar to that of asnake just after shedding. It was kept 
out in the open air until the thermometer fell to 53 deg., 
when it was removed to a building. 

It appears to be very sensitive to the cold, curling up its 
back if the water is in the least chilly. It has been ob- 
served to remain under water five or six minutes at a time 
without coming to the surface to breathe. 

W. A. ConkELIN, 
Director C. P. Menagerie. 
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"MORE SNAKES. 
JACKSONVILLE, I1]., October 11, 1878. 


EpitTor ForEsT AND STREAM :— 

Inoticein your issue of October 2d an article, “Do Snakes Swallow 
Their Young?’ I answerin the affirmative. While living in Wisconsin 
some years ago, I saw acommon garter snake with a quantity of young 
ones about 2 or 2¢ inches long and about as large as a common ground 
worm. As soon as the snakes saw me the old one opened its mouth and the 
young ones ran down its throat. I afterwards killed a large copperhead 
which looked. as though it had just swallowed something. I cut it open 
and found it was amass ef small snakes. How did they get there, unless 
the old one swallowed them? 

I have killed snakes with eggs in them, but never found any snakes in 
the eggs. This was in the township of Yorkville, Racine county, be- 
tween the years of 1840 and 1850. Rattle and copperhead snakes were 
abundantin this township, but I never saw a blow snake until I moved 
to Eagle township, Waukesha county, about twenty miles distant. Blow 
snakes were plentiful. It was a common saying in this township that 
neither rattle nor copperhead snakes had ever been seenin it. Is it com- 
mon for different species of snakes to inhabit separate districts ? 

Yours truly, GEoRGE HAYDEN. 
eae 
Epiror FoREsT AND STREAM:— 

What becomes of the young snakes when swallowed by their parents ? 
I should like to make inquires of those who have seen the young snakes go 
into the mouths of their mothers, as to whether they were ever seen to 
come out-again. Now Ido not mean to;say that thcy do not come out 
the way they went in, but. has:any, one ever seen them do this? Will 
those who can give any information on this subject please answer ? 

C. J. Maynarp. 





Goop ADVICE TO MisstonARIEs.—Mr. Winwood Reade 
in his African sketch book, gives the following good advice 
in regard to missions in Africa, recommending in all cases 
native clergymen. He says:— 


*‘An ordained negro is a walking sermon, a theological 
advertisement. The savages regard an Oxford Master of 
Arts as a being fearfully and wonderfully fmade, belonging 
to a different species from himself. His argument invaria- 
bly is, ‘white man’s God, he good for white man; black 
man’s God, he good for black man.’ But when he be- 
holds aman as_ black as himself with a shiny hat, a white 
cravat, glossy garments, and shoes a yard long, wearing a 
gold watch is his.fob, blowing his nose in a cloth, and 
‘making leaves speak:’ and when he is informed that these 


are the results of being baptised, he also aspires to become 


a white man, and allows himsclf to be converted.” 





Che Kennel. 





SPECIAL RETRIEVERS FOR Duck SHootinc.—These dogs 
—so called on account of their value in recovering or 
“retrieving” game that has fallen out of the reach of the 
sportsman, or on which he does not choose to expend the 
labor of fetching for himself are of various kinds, and in 
every case are obtained by a crossing of two breeds. There 
are two principal breeds of retrievers, the one being ob- 
tained by the mixture of a Newfoundland dog and a setter, 
and the other by a cross between the water spaniel and the 
terrier. The former of these breeds is the most generally 
known, and the characteristics of each are plainly percep- 
tible in its form. To train a retriever properly is rather a 
difficult task, requiring great patience and perseverance. 
It is easy enough to teach a dog to fetch and carry, but to 
teach him to retrieve in water is quite a different matter. 
On land the dog can see the object from some distance, but 
in the water his nose is so nearly on a level with the object 
for which he is searching that he can only see a very little 
distance ahead, and must learn to guide his way by the 
voice and gesture of the shooter. Another obstacle in the 
tuition is the natural propensity of thé dog to bark when 
he is excited, and generally tries the teacher’s patience be- 
fore he learns to be silent and not disturb the game even by 
alow whine. The natural instinct of the dog teaches him 
to eat the bird or animal which he has found, and in order 
to keep the dog from closing his teeth too firmly on the 
bird he should be made to lay it down at the shooter’s feet, 
or to loosen his hold as soon as the shooter touches the ob- 
ject which he is carrying. One great point to gain is, to 
make the dog understand that the birds are killed by the 
gun and not by himself. Until he fally understands this 
lesson he is apt to dart off after a bird as soon as he per- 
ceives it, or perceives its scent, and to chase it until it is 
out of sight. The smaller retriever is produced by a cross 
of the terrier and beagle, and in many points is superior to 
the large retriever. They are very quiet dogs, and when 
on their quest do not make so much noise as the large re- 
trievers, so that they are especially useful when the game 
is wild. Being small dogs, they can be kept in the house, 
and become very companionable, so that when they go to 
their regular work they feel more love and respect for their 
master than would have been the case if they had been kept 
in a kennel. 

—We gave in the Forest AND STREAM of October 9th 
several recipes for destroying parasites and fleas in dogs, 
among them one known as the ‘‘Persian Insect Powder,” 
and now we give the very best method to perform the ope- 
ration without injury to the animal. Dust the dog well 
with the substance until every portion of him has received 
a few particles of the powder, and then put him into a 
strong canvas bag, in which a small handful has been 
placed, and shake about well, so as to distribute it equally 
over the interior of the bag. Leave his head protruding 
from the bag, and put on his head and neck a linen cap, 
in which are holes for his nose and eyes, and let the inte- 
rior of the cap be well treated with the powder. Lay him 
on the ground and let him tumble as much as he chooses, 
the more the better. In an hour or so let him out of the 
bag, and scrub his coat well the wrong way with a stiff 
brush. In a week or so this operation should be repeated, 
in order to destroy the creatures that have been produced 
from the unhatched eggs that always resist the powers of 
the destructive powder. 

cities as 
GREAT FIELD TRIAL OF POINTERS. 
Bec |. GEER, 

Many of our subscribers are continually writing to us, 
asking about the management and directions for pointer 
and setter field trials. We subjoin the following account 
from Land and Water of the late field trials at Ipswich, 
England, which will tend to give our readers an insight as 
to the marks of accuracy denoted in the different animals: 


1. Tae Surroik SraxeEs, for all aged pointers, limited 
twenty. Entries, £6 6s. First prize, £70, and a cup valued 
£10, presented by R. J. L. Price, Esq.; second ditto, £30; 
third ditto, £15. 

2. THe Orwe.ti Park Sraxes, for pointer puppies, 
pupped since ist January, 1872, limited to ten. Entries, 
£5 5s. First prize, £30, and a £5 cup, presented by the 

nanager; second ditto, £15. 

3. THE East oF ENGLAND Stakes, for all-aged setters, 
limited to twenty. Entries, £6 6s. First prize, £70, and a 
cup presented by the Kennel Club, value £10; second ditto, 
£30; third ditto, £15. ; : 

4. Tue Ipswich Stakes, for setter puppies, pupped 
since January ist, 1772, limited to ten. ‘Entries, £5 5s 
First prize, £30, and a cup value £5, presented by the man- 
ager;. second ditto, £15. 

5. THe TRIMLEY STAKES, for retrievers, limited to.twelve. 
Entries, £5 5s. First prize, £30, and a cup valued £10, pre- 
sented by the Kennel Club; second ditto, £20; third ditto, 
£5 


6. THE ConsoLaTion Stakes, for beaten pointers or 
setters. Entries, £2 2s. Two thirds of the entrance money 
given as first prize, and one third as second prize. The 
judges to fix the time of trials in this class. 

On Wednesday, about nine a. m., a start was made for 
Trimley Hall, a farm belonging to Col. ‘lomline, which 
was the first day’s rendezvous, a dusty drive of some eight 
miles having been accomplished, operations commenced 
about ten o’clock. Mr. Salter’s elegant lemon-and-white 
pointer-bitch Venus, second at the late Crystal Palace Show, 
attracting during the brief interval of waiting at the farm, 
considerable attention. ; 

A fair number of spectators were present on the ground, 
including Col. Tomline, M. P., Lord Cork, the Master of 
the Buckhounds, the Duke of Sutherland, and Lord Dwydr. 
The commencement of the Orwell Park Stakes took place 
in a. gopd sinedd woppin, Sekt. Mr. Price’s Grecian Bend, and 
Mr. Fairhead’s Belle, being the first brace put down, both 
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commenced by “flushing,” a word which would indeed be 
a sufficient commentary by itself on the performanées of alk 
the young pointers, the extreme dryness of the light sandy 
soii, the badness of the scent, and the wildness of the birds 


dogs rendering the few steady points that were s..cured*during 
ng or the day almost as acceptable as angel’s visits. Grecian 
of the Bend, however, made a grand stand in a rushy bottom, the 
nd the birds, French, having rur up a hill and risen on the edge, 
- Belle then made a good feint in a stubble, her opponent 
and in wildly rushing past and flushing. Five birds fell to the 
There next four barrels, put in by Messrs. Shirley and Lort, 
g ob- Grecian being credited with the find, which secured the 
etter, ‘‘fiat” from the judges, this brace having been worked 
in almost entirely down wind; at eleven o’clock Bride and 
: Roman Fall tried conclusions over the same field, the best 
erally one for lying and scent at our disposal during the whole 
rcep- day, and commenced by springing, then Bride stood on 
ther a wild birds, her opponent backing prettily, then both 
rance. pointed, the dog having birds before the bitch behind. 
mt to Mr. Lort poured in a deadly volley, and Bride showed a 
‘ete decided inclination to rush in to dead, the tenant of the 
r. farm, a most joval old gentleman, at this period directing 
>, but the beat. As many birds had now been seen in the space 
bject of some two hours as had been found in the whole of the 
little two first days at the last spring meeting at Shrewsbury; 
y the indeed, any question as to the quantity of winged game 
ot may at once be dismissed for good and all with the word 
c ‘*abundance.” Both dogs showed good pace and quarter- 
when ing, and were taken up undecided. 
e be- The heat between Patch and Macgregor commenced at 
n by 11.45, by the last named running clean into a lot, and 
him chasing, making his opponent wild, she soon steadied, how- 
order ever, and dropped capitally to a shot at a bird found by the 
the ‘*Crystal Palace” winner, she then worked her ground, a 
fi ? large turnip field, well, and to our mind throughout the 
eet, trial showed better style than her adversary, her breaker, 
e ob- ‘‘ Christmas,” a new hand at the game, not making perhaps 
is, to the best that he might of her. She is decidedly a ‘‘ stay 
> the and stand it” sort, and sticks well to her work, though very 
this ugly to look at; Macgregor then stood birds well through a 
i hedge, the bitch being at the time in slips; in the next field 
per- she ran up a covey but stood staunch to the ‘‘ Fool” that 
It is remained, Macgregor dropping well to wing, and undecided 
“TOSS was again the result. The bitch was decidedly the wildest, 
or to but still we fancy a little the best. 
yhen Then Mr. Field’s Dick, purchased for sixty guineas from 
cae. Mr. Statter, and as he divided the Puppy Stakes at the 
grouse trials, the general favorite for the stake, and Mr 
ame Bishop’s Brighton tried conclusions, the former soon show- 
use, ing what he could do in this trial, for after lunch he fell 
‘0 to oft. Dick displayed the best form seen during the day, 
heir going off at a rattling pace, which he kept up, and showiny 
ial at once that he was all right ‘‘ behind,”: for Brighton found 
P well over the brow, and Dick backed his adversary, who 
was a little unsteady, in most commendable style. After a 
9th flush from Brighton, who could not pull up quite in time, 
ogs, Dick made a ‘“‘turn” and ‘‘stop” when at racing speed, 
er,” Bishop’s dog rushing past him, and put up the birds, while 
~pe- Dick remained perfectly steady. This virtually decided 
vel the judges, who soon after hoisted the red flag in Dick’s 
favor, Brighton not yet being thoroughly broken.’ Both 
ved dogs were handled by members of the numerous family ‘of 
oa ‘‘ Bishops.” After passing through a stubble covered with 
een heaps of guano and soil, a sign that Colonel Tomline’s ten- 
lly ants put something into their lands, as well as ‘‘ take it 
a out,” and having discussed a comfortable lunch provided 
ing at the farm, Dick and Grecian Bend tried conclusions, Dick 
ap, starting stiffly, and soon running into a fine covey, the bitch 
1te- dropping, then flush, flush, flush, neither doing good work, 
ven und at times rushing in, Mr. Field’s celebrated puppy not 
ies, pertorming half so well as in the forenoon; but as his op- 
shen ponent, who was suffering from red mange, did nothing in 
, particular, and showed a decided inclination to potter, we, 
tiff at two p. m., put down Bride and Roman Fall in a large 
ed, turnep field, in which they did some fair, but not good 
red work, astonishing the natives, who had no idea that an 


of dogs except hounds could run so fast, by their extraordi- 
nary pace. At last in a stubble Roman Fall found well, 
Bride refusing to back, the birds rising wild, and then these 
same birds having been driven into our original and only 
fair bit of scenting ground, a rough grass meadow, ‘or 
what would be in America a salt marsh, Ma¢gregor and 
1S, Patch again made their appearance, the former soon find- 
ing but pushed on and worried up the birds, then he made 


“ a couple of false points, the bitch quickly discovering his 
in mistake. Patch then stood false, 3 acgregor backing, but 
h, to signal, then got a pretty point to asingle bird, which 
as rose just as the dog arrived upon the seene, and as before 
Is: backed to word of command. Passing on to a stubble, 
ed from a mound in which a splendid bit of coast scenery, 
ed with Harwich and the shipping in the foreground, was per- 
50: sented to the eye, Mac made a very creditable long stiff 
' point in a hollow, which we suppose decided the course! in 
¥8 his favor, as soon afterwards the telegraph board gave out 
.. that the judges had placed Mr. Field’s Dick first, Mr. 
hes Whitehouse’s Macgregor second, and Mr. Bishop’s Bride 
and Mr. Bride and Mr. Price’s Roman Fall, equal thirds, 
" Patch being entirely out of it, at which we were rather sur- 
‘ prised. 

0, All the puppies worked very independently, but no fitst- 
class form was shown, San perhaps for a brief period, 
d by the winner, and we feel sure that a good scenting 
S. country well sprinkled with birds, haere off. better 
n- than when partriiges, as here, swarm, but-will not lie, 
. which disgusts pointers and setters, and makes them give 

e. up trying. 
es On Thursday, the second day, we commenced at 9.30, 
y ; the Suffolk Stakes, for alleged 1 pointers, et undecided yer: 
terday for want of time, Mr. 'Whitehouse’s: Pax, worked'by 
. Bishop, and Mr. Saltér’s Venus, handled; by her owner, 
y commencing operations. A very handsome brace these, 
° and both winners on the bench. Pax at once commented 
. by flushing a brace off a short-shaven stubble, not dropping 
; until put down by hand, then going at a fine level gallop, 
t and quartering his ground well he made a very meritorious 
point in good style, the birds, evidently on the run, rising 
; wild. A piece of mangolds showed us a flush up wind ‘by 
F the dog, who took no notice of his error, the bitch follow- 
’ ing suit, but a to wing birds rising around her in 
‘ all directions. Pax then stood a brace, but, on some casual 
shooting taking place, to birds walked up, he refused to 
‘*down charge,” the ditch, whose miaster was close by, 'be- 
having better. Mr. Whitehouse’s dog then feat pret- 


tily, and pegged his birds, Venus rushing by and flushing, 
which decided the heat against her. 
* At ten o'clock preci the second brace, Mr. Field’s 






























































slight inclination.to potter. 


the bitch had more education. 
rising, showing an inclination to move. 


grand form. 


Pax and Brighton. 


nearly repeating Venus’ final performance. 
awarded to Pax, Mab being second, and Brighton third. 


least second. 


the concluded stake we 


Ipswich Stakes. 


Forlorn One passing her as the birds rose. 


—Mr. Price’s Sailor. 


form would be carried out. 


roots. 


in his favor. 


their ground in  eapital style; the dog _ flushe 
down wind in_ his gallop--an operation repeated 
by Daisy, who stopped, which he did not; then 


another spring by the bitch up ‘wind—this time her 


fault did not seem to impress her. She ‘then curled u 


beautifully to, alas! a false point; the lemon-and white, all 
there, behind. Ginx then found two coveys in succession 
Daisy retrieving the dead bird, a 
piece of indulgence from lier “breaker which spoilt her ex- 
cellent form, as ever afterwatds,’as might be expected, she 
rushed in‘at every: kill, a proceeding not hitherto consid- 
At this ‘period she ‘appeared to have had 
enough running, and settled quietly .to the heels of her 
breaker,Ginx continuing his work and finding, with a long 
draw, some Frenchmen that had ‘scuttled up to the corner 
of the field. ‘Public opinion ‘decided'that the son of Don 
had avenged his Shrewsbury defeat, and): had satisfactorily 
come to the end of his opponent, but .after lunch, a short 


amongst the potatoes, 


ered allowable. 


trial having meanwhile taken.place between Pell and Lulu, 


the latter showing terrific pace, but nothing much else, the 

friends® and’ tried the “ante- 
prandial” 6pponents'in some ‘fushy gréwhd; Ginx'again, to 
all intents and purposes, proving; his: superiority by a ‘great 
fore, rushing in’ the .moment the gun was 


judges returned to their oid 


find, Daisy, as 
fired. 





ATHLETICS AT DARTMOUTH. 
—_——_+>————— 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
Hanover, ' Ni: H. Oct. 16th, 1873. 
Ep1tTor Forest AND STREAM :— 


We think it may be justly claimed: that old Dartmouth is 
beginning to‘take a prominent position among American 


colleges for the attention paid to athletic sports and’ games. 


The principle ‘‘Mens sana in corpore sano,” laid down | by 
Horace, is fully recognized. Through the munificente of 
George 'H. Bissell:-Esq., of New ‘York: City, a fine ‘gymna- 
sium was erected in 1867. It is a-tastéful and eommodious 


structure, ninety feet in length, forty:seven in breadth: and 
two ‘stories high, built at at expenseof:$24,000. The stu- 
dents attend ‘regular.exercise--under:am instructor, to.sach 
an extent as to.insure-te-each-of-them the benefit of the 
establishment, while the: building is open at.other times 
for voluntary practice. 

The old English game of foot-ball-is played upon the 
campus almost every evening at this season of the year. 
The practice of ‘‘rushing” has been abandoned, but the 
Freshmen re usually invited to play a friendly game with 
the Sophomores, at the opening of the year. At other 
times, ‘‘whiskers” are fitted against ‘‘smooth faces” or 
Seniors and Sophomores, play agaimst Juniors and Fresh- 
men. It is a pleasant and. vigorous, yet not.dangerous ex- 


ercise. 
Base-ball has not lost.its.attractions among the students. 


The various classes liave their picked nines and interesting 
matches are often played. However, boating holds a more 


prominent place,at the present time, : ; 


Mab, purchased at Mr. Clowes’ sale for forty-five guineas, 
and Mr. Bishop's Brighton, the» same ‘dog that ran ‘yester- 
day against Dick in the Puppy Stakes, commenced opera- 
tions, Mab showing at once steadiness to a wild rise, but a 
Brighton almost found a brace 
of pheasants, the pair dropping well to wing. Both a mo- 
ment afterwards topped dead at the same second to a large 
covey, Brighton’s point being the most meritorious, he ‘ 
being further from the birds than Mab. The brace dis- 
played throughout the trial a hitherto unseen amount of 
steadiness, the dog being.the freest and best goer, while 
In some low ground sown 
with rape both went down together, Brighton, on the birds 
This, however, he 
repressed, and secured the next point, Mab backing in 
The birds’ had‘run tc the left, and were 
walked up. The field was indifferentl; beaten, many birds 
rising aft:r the guns moved on. -Mab appeared to be slightly 
footsore, and not to get her hind legs well under her in the 
gallop, but she was extremely well broken, and the judges 
being satisfied of her true form proceeded to test the merits of 
i The former commenced by flushing 
without reeognition a single bird along the hedge, but soon 
made a couple of meritorious points, Brighton being in 
this course unsteady behind, and lost his chance by very 
The stake was 


Brighton seemed to us to do better work when ¢ own with 
Mab than Pax showed us in his ‘trial with Venus, and we 
think he might have been without impropriety placed at 
Unsteadiness behind was - doubtless the only 
rock on which he split; and .after a little discussion over 
assed on to Ginx’s Baby and 
Daisy, who, owing to a declaration of Mr. Bishop’s that he 
did not intend ‘to run Brag, were the first put down for the 
Thus the two. crack . setter puppies of the 
day met in the first round;.and from their performances it 
was very soon guessed that nothing would be seen_ to beat 
them. Daisy, at first going in quite her Shrewsbury form, 
over some nice grass land, almost immediately fixed a fine 
covey, which rosé ‘‘close ahead;” then she found again, The 
Again she spot- 
ted a brace, which fell to the gun, and were cleverly re- 
trieved, one out of, and the other some distance across, a 
wide ditch by the only competitor for the Retriver Stakes 


At this time it looked twenty to one that the Shrewsbury 
But the Baby now began ‘to 
improve, and Daisy, flushing but steady to wing, let him in 
at a pretty point, his old rival displaying perfect steadiness 
behind; this Ginx followed up by a point, but hardly a de- 
cisive one, by the hedge; and the brace were for the pres- 
ent taken up to make way for ‘Pell afd’ Brag, whose owner 
had thought better of. it, and decided to run his puppy, and 
in some roots Pell flushed and Brag pottered; the latter 
then flushed close to the judges, Mr. Shirley securing the 
bird, which was retrieved ‘from'a thick hedge; then both 
flushed, neither showing’ first-class form; but in some 
‘*kohl rabbi’’—that ‘curious cross between a turnip and a 
cabbage—Pell secured about the first point of the day, in 
Brag was, however, faster than the Welsh dog, and 
showed altogether better form, though not in the hunt with 
the preceding brace, and the decision was very rightly given 
Daisy and Ginx were again exhibited in a 
potato and turnip field, both ranging and ayeetering 









There has always been plenty of material for good cars- 
men among the students of Dartmouth, most of whom have 
been reared to toil among the rugged hills of New Hamp- 
shireand Vermont. -Skill and experience have been lacking. 

The laurels won by sister colleges on the waters, however, 
raised enthusiasm for boating here to such an ‘extent, that 
about a year ‘ago, a meeting was hold by. the students, at 
which ‘they détermined to have.a boat club started. With 
true student zeal'the enterprise was commenced. Citizens 
of the’place and friends of the college assisted in the work. 
Money was raised, boats purchased, a fine and convenient 
boat house erected, 2 first class trainer secured, and the Dart- 
mouth boys were for the first time represented at the Inter- 
collegiate Regatta held at Springfield last July. 

The crew was regarded as a set of giants, and their posi- 
tion as fourth to reach the goal, was thought to be a very 
creditable one, considering all the circumstances. 

At the present time the prospect is that another crew will 
attend the races next year, where still better results are of 
course hoped for. A Freshman crew ‘will probabiy be en- 
tered also. The crews of the different classes are now in 
training on the river., Several interesting races will doubt- 
less be rowed between them soon. During the winter 
“pulling” will be kept up in the gymnasium, where rowing 
weights are fixed, admirably adapted to the purpose. 

The Faculty of the college are all friendly to the boating 
interest, and give their influenee and their money for the 
promotion of this deservedly popular sport. RvrFvs. 








































































answers Co Correspondents. 
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[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope to receive 
such information as —_ be of service to amateur and professional sports- 
men. We will cheerfully answer all reasonable questions that fall within 
the scope ¥ this paper, designating localities for good hui , fish 
ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to outfits, im- 
plements, routes, distances, seasons, expenses, remedies, traits, species, 
governing rules, etc. All branches of the sportsman’s craft will receiry 
attention. Anonymous communications not noticed.) 


——__>_—- 


Greecory.—Score you send would be too old for publication. Much 
obliged. 

Creicurt, Halifax.—Commodore Wm. E. Le Roy; club house, 21 West 
Twenty-seventh street. 

Davin, Pottsville, Pa.—Apply to Krider. 
matter, even better than ourselves. 

B., Mobile. Your questions are so interesting that we will reply te 
them editorially in our next number. 

F. W. Drnsmore.—See all back numbers of Forest anp StrEA™M for 
full description of Maine hunting and fishing grounds, its game, fish, etc. 

W.M. A.—1. You cannot avoid it. Clean your barrels with fine emery 
powder. 2. It has no efiect whatever, beyond keeping the charge uni 
form, as you say. 

Fretp & Many.—These are the points which were required at the 
pointer trials. Nose, pace and style of hunting. Breaking. Pointing. 
Backing. Drawing game. 

ANDERSON, San Francisco.—Explosive mixture made of chlorate of 
potash and sulphate of antimony, equal. parts. You can buy explosive 


balls adapted to any calibre of rifle in New York. 

Penn Yan, Yates county, New York.—H. & H. Merrell, 290 Notre 
Dame street, Montreal, will get you both. Send him the size of your 
shoe; they cost about $4, gold. 

Bon JaKeR.—In the neighborhood of Louisville you will find excellent 
quail and fair ruffed grouse shooting. Mr. J. P. Jolinson of the Galt 
House will give you every information and put you on the right track. 

AmHERsT.—You may see two fine specimens of the black wolf at the 
Central Park. They are very cowardly. We suppose that the Diadbolus 
ursinus, Tasmanian Devil, is a type of the most ineradicable ferocity. 

Gog AND Biu.—ist. Murcott isthe maker of the hammerless breech 
loader. Address 68 Haymarket street, London. Cannot state cost. You 
may rely on having a good gun. 21. Price of Metford rifle from £15 15s. 
to £31 in Engiand. 

Wat Ere, Mobile, Ala—There are many gentlemen of our acquaint- 
ance who wear glasses and are good shots. Expert pigeon shots seldom 
shoot with both eyes open. However, there are some who do, and are 
termed “ snap shots.” 

J. N.8., New Orleans.—The claw you send: us comes from the Lupa 
Forceps or swimming crab. It is a native of the West Indies. The 
larger specimen, for which accept our thanks, is the Thealia acanthoph- 
ora, or armed crab. Tt’#home is in Japan. 

M. W. P., Newark, N. J.—1st. Four drachms of powder and 1} oz, 
shot. 2d. No. 5 shot; itdepends on the weight of your gun. 3d. Le- 
fancheux, the inventor of the breech loading system, has no agent in this 
country. All breech loaders are but variations of his system. 

A.M. Guirrrm, Plainfield, N. J.—1. A breech loader by all means. 2- 
There are so many good makers thatwwe cannot express our opinion as to 
whose is thebest. If you will state for what kind of sport in particular 
you intend to use it, you can have our private opinion on the matter. 

AppomaT & Co.—A four-oared boat, fit for you to practice in, you may 
buy second hand forfromn $75 to $100. ‘You may get a good “coach” to train 
yon, for from $7'to $10 a day. You have'time enough yet to make a good 
performance. Ellis Ward would be your man. Addrexs him at New- 
burg. 

M,. A. T., Annapolis.—Having tried powder for the vermin in your dog, 
try what we see recommended in the Fied—a strong infusion made of 
quassia chips, and the application Of the fluid witha sponge. Pray inform 
née about it.’ It‘seenis sifiple afd plansitle. ‘We-recommenided this 
sate thing for vermin in plants, and our friends informed us that it was 
quite enccessfnl. 

J. §. Heavix, Boston.—The birds of the Mediterranean are numerous. 
The most noticeable are the balearic crahes, rosy flamingos, purple water - 
hens, snipe, heron, Bittern in quantity, ‘atidowins gull; around Corsico. 
About Sardinia if found a’ raré bird, the/niarblesheaded duck. ‘The white 
and Dilmietiaw pelicans drefound: in, plenty about the. Ionian Islands. 
Partridges in and around-Malta. . Noble cojlections can be made there. 

Sam.aNp Bux, Brooklyn,—Against the English eleven the St. George 
in the second innings made 44. We think most of the eleven weré canght, 
out. Aftention to batting averages ure not worth mach,’ bat’ bowliiz av- 
erages are. Hard to decide which is the better of the two Messrs. Grace, 
W. G. Grace plays more frequently'than E. -M. Grace. Last. year W. G. 
Guillemard made 260.in a match and E. M. Grace 246. Batting is no 
criterions 

I. 8. O., New York.—1._ Forty dollars railway fares from New York 
and return, and three dollars per day whilé’ ‘inthe woods, including cost 
of provisions for outfit. 2. Old trappers say that furis iseason in al) 
monttis that contain the letter R. .Winter faris the darkest, and there- 
fore the most valuable. 3. ._Take Great Western Railway to Brockville, 
and the railroad from thence to Annprior, on the Ottawa river. 4. Moose, 


He understands the whole 


deer; wolves, and various kinds of fur-bearing animals. ' The district of 
“ Coulogne ie one of the hest localities for hunting and trapping on the con, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


THE QUESTION OF IRRIGATION IN THE 
FAR WEST. 


eine 
T last it seems as if this vital question of irrigation is 
no longer to be treated as one merely of scientific re- 
search, but to be carried out in its most practical methods. 
If the theories in regard to the advantages to be derived 
from the planting of trees, as found in the columns of the 
ForEsT AND STREAM are worth anything, the absolute car- 
rying of them into effect in order to reclaim the arid wastes 
of land in Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mex- 
ico may shortly prove the soundness of our speculations. 
At Denver a convention of delegates representing most of 
the far Western States and Territories, assembled on Octo- 
ber 15th to consider the subject of irrigation, and to devise 
some means ‘‘ by which the great expanse of rainless country 
between the Missouri river and the Rocky Mountains, as 
well as on the Pacific slopes, could be brought under a sys- 
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ae tem of irrigation so as to make them valuable.” 
en rene ee we This is a question fraught with interest, since it looks to 
Terms, Five Dollars a Year, Strictly in Advance. the regeneration of millions of acres of land. In 1most por- 
eeepc tions of the country which come under the deliberation of 


A discount of twenty percent. for five copies and upwards. 
sending us two subscriptions and Ten Dollars wi 
Hallock’s *‘ Fisuine Tourist,’ postage free. 

—_——_>——_ 
Alvertising Kates. 

In regular advertising colninns, nonpareil type, 12lines to the inch, 25 
cents per line. Advertisements on outside page, 40 cents perline. Reading 
notices, 50 cents per line. Advertisements in double column 25 per cent. 
extra. Where advertisements are inserted over 1 month, a discount of 
10 per cent. will be made; over three months, 20 per cent; over six 
months, 30 per cent. 


Any person 


receive a copy of | the delegates, water is scarce or if running streams are 


found is charged with alkaline salts. How far the dig- 
ging of artesian wells would furnish water in quantity can 
not be determined. Copious as might be their water flow 
it is questionable whether in many sections of the country 
this water would not be more or less alkaline, and not 
suited either for tree or vegetable life or for human con- 
sumption. Then again, such artificial sources, though they 
might be productive of sweet water, and capable of turning 
certain spots in these arid wastes into oases, would be ex- 
pensive of construction and limited as to quantity of wells. 
We look upon the introduction of certain mountain streams 
which may be found in quantity throughout this section of 
country as of much more practical importance. But the 
plan is so vast in its conception that even should the dele- 
gates come to any conclusion, their efforts must be regard- 
ed as rather of an experimental character than otherwise, 
even did they determine to dig wells or to conduct fresh 
streams by means of aqueducts or California flumes through 
certain portions of the unfruitful land. One thing certain 
is that water must be had first, and with it as a positive 
means of preserving such water, trees must be planted. 


There is a wonderful cumulative power in tree planting. 
The trunk starts, the branches spread, and under its shade 
grow the grasses, all of them capable of retaining the moist- 
ure and in turn of giving it off again. As was shown ina 
late article of ours on ‘‘The Influence of Forests on Air and 
Soil,” the evaporation from the ground surface of a wooded 
country was exceedingly slow, while the soil retained the 
moisture in a proportion twice as great as when the ground 
was denuded. 

As to the power forests may have of creating or drawing 
rain to a section of country, the data on this most important 
question are by no means positive; but theory seems to 
show that if arain fall is not caused in their immediate 
proximity they certainly play an important part in causing 
rain to fall in other areas of country more or less distant. 
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To Correspondents. 
oe 

All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to Tor Forrest AND STREAM PuB- 
LISHING COMPANY. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies sre especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared with . areful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 
to become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest AND STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 

» is beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
vend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department of the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

This paper sent gratuitously to all contributors. 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 

CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 
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Calendar of Events for the Current Week. 














RIFLE SHOOTING IN CANADA. 





‘E have before us the proceedings of the Province of 
Quebec Rifle Association for 1872, and some short 
analysis of the same will undoubtedly be of interest. Our 
own Annual Prize Meeting, printed in detail by us, will give 
for the first time an opportunity of comparing the shooting. 
The number of competitors who entered for matches 
under the rules of the Quebec Association were 1,503, but 
would have been much larger had it not been for the elections 
taking place during the match week. Though the num- 
ber of competitors is large, we believe that at Creedmoor 
it was considerably exceeded. One thing to be noticed is 
that throughout the whole year nota single acci ent oc 
curred. One feature of the matches in the Dominion is the 
competition between the smooth bores and the breech 
loaders, which are called Optional Rifle Matches, the Sni- 
ders at 500 yards against the Rigby and Metford at 800 
yards. In these matches the Sniders at 500 yards against 
the small bores at 800 yards succeeded in taking eight out 
of fifteen prizes. At 500 aud 600 yards against 800 and 900 
yards for small bores, they were not so fortunrte, only four 
prizes being won by the English Government arm. 


The Quebec range 1s not as good as ours at Creedmoor. 
From some configuration of the ground, the butts being on 
a slope, the managers have erected platforms for the 400 
yard ranges. Platforms are always objectionable, for no mat. 
ter how solidly they may be built, they have an effect on the 
accuracy of the shooting. The Secretary, Lieutenant Col. 
Fletcher comments with very proper pride on the Canadian 
teams sent to Wimbledon, and the victories achieved by 
them there, and also that of the four Provincial teams the - 
Quebec was the best. 

At the fourth annual prize meeting held at Quebec, with 
191 contestants, at 200 yards, the best score was 23 in seven 
shots, made by Trumbull of the Grand Trunk Rifles, an 
average of 3 2-7; arm, Snider Enfield. 

At 200, 500, and 600 yards, five rounds at each distance, 
arm, Snider Enfield, the winning score was 47, made by J- 
Ferguson, an average of 3 2-15. 

In the Battalion match, at 500 and 600 yards, seven shots 
at each range, team of five, the winner was the team of the 
Eighth Battalion, who made 176, which is a fair average. 
The best individual score was 44, at 600 yards, seven shots. 
Sergeant Baxter made 24; which is a very high average. 
And in the Association match, at 500 and 600 yards, Mr. 
Morrison, of the Victoria Rifle club, scored 34 in ten shots, 
which is very good shooting with a Snider Enfield. 

In the Strangers’ stakes, Snider’s at 500, smooth bore at 
800 yards, seven shots, Mr. Stenhouse made 26 with a Met- 
ford, which is magnificent shooting; at 500 yards Mr. Wil 
son made 25, which is also tall shooting. In the Ladies’ 
cup, Captain Cotton of the Ottawa Guards, at 800 and 900 
yards, made, with at Metford, 52 in a possible 56, which is 
a very powerful score, and hard to equal. At 1,000 yards, 
with a Metford, in 15 shots, Mr. Dester made 49, an average 
of 3 4-15, which isa shade less than that made by Mr. 
Adam at our own Sharpshooters’ match, who at 1,000 yards 
made 23 in seven shots, an average of 32-7. The Conso- 











































....Prospect Park Antumn Meeting. 
SaTURDAY, October 25.—Boat clups foot of 133d street, Harlem...... 


Meeting. 
Monpay, October 27.—Macon State Fair, Georgia. 


trict Fair, Ala.... Roanoke and Tar River State Fair, Weldon, N.C..... 
Agricultural and Mechanical Fair, Jackson, West Tenn. 


District Fair, Ala....Roanoke and Tar River State Fair, Weldon, N. C.. 
Agricultural and Mechanical Fair, Jackson, West Tenn. 


District Fair, Ala....Roanoke and Tar River State Fair, Weldon, N.C... 
Agricultural and Mechanical Fair, Jackson, West Tenn. 





REMARKABLE ROWING FEATS. 





R. REGINALD HERBERT, a gentleman well known 
in racing circles in Eugland, accomplished a great 
rowing feat on October 16th. He wagered £1,000 that he 
would row from Maidenhead to Westminster Bridge, on 
the river Thames, a distance of forty-seven and a half 
miles, in twelve hours. Mr. Herbert has not rowed for 
years, and when at school at Eton was considered only a 
fair sculler. This will show that he had to row four miles 
an hour. It must be borne in mind that there are eleven 
“locks;” each lock would take five minutes to pass through 
before he could start again, having a man stationed there 
to open and shut them. This would make nearly an hour 
apparently wasted; but as he could rest the five minutes it 
would be a literal gain, which is of the utmost importance 
in a long and tedious pull. Therf’take into consideration 
refreshments, etc., which would take up half an hour of 
the twelve hours allowed him, making altogether one hour 
and a half to be deducted, he won this extraordinary wager, 
and rowed the forty-seven and a half miles in nine hours 
(according to the telegram), leaving three hours to spare. 
It will be seen that he rowed at the rate of a little over 
eleven minutes tothe mile. If the time lost in passing 
through the eleven locks and other contingencies are taken 
into consideration, the actual rowing time would be seven 
and a half hours, or at the rate of a mile in 9 minutes, 28} 
seconds. 

An almost similar feat was achieved on the Hudson river 
some ago. Mr. J. J. Astor and Mr. Walter Langdon 
rowed from New York city to Hyde Park dock, on the 
Hudson river, a distance of eighty-seven miles, in seven- 
teen hours and a half. This isas near the distance and 
time as our memory serves us. ‘i 
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Fripay, October 24.—Maryland Jockey Club....Lexington Trotting 
Horse Association, Lexington, Ky....Mountain Park, Brookville, Penn 


Lexington Trotting Horse Association, Ky....Prospect Park, Autumn 
Tuxrspay, October 28.—Richmond State Fair, Va....West Eutaw Dis- 


Wepnespay, October 29.—Richmond State Fair, Va....West Eutaw 





TuuRspAy, October 30.—Richmond State Fair, Va....West Eutaw 


sighed a rural widow, at the funeral of her late husband, 
last Saturday, ‘‘he might have got plenty of squirrels; it 
was such a good day for them.” 












The plans of irrigation and tree planting must go hand in 
hand, for one is the preserver of the other. Have all the 
water you can bring, without trees to protect it, andthe 
evaporation from sun and wind in these sections of country 
soon sucks them dry. As to the humus formed by the slow 
decomposition of the leaves, grasses and mosses, consequent 
to tree planting entering more into the subject of agricul- 
ture, we have had little to say, save that tree planting 
is conducive of this most useful compound. Artificial irri- 
gation is the creative force necessary to convert these sands 
from unproductive wastes to fruitful pasturages, but the 
rain fall is the true constant element which we believe can 
be made to act, not only in circumscribed areas, but 
through large extents of this country. Of course rapid re- 
sults are not to be looked for. It may take years before 
any impression is made on these rainless wastes. At the 
same time what may be the effect of simultaneous action on 
them, we are not prepared to state. Let us hope, 
however, that in this respect the constrrctive power of 
man may be found to about balance his destructive ener- 
gies. To sum up this theory of wood planting, which bears 
on its face every appearance of being true in practice, one 
tree planted aids materially in the growth of another tree, 
and consequently within certain limits, once the first group 
of trees planted, facility is given to the propagation of a 
forest. 

Wesincerely trust that with the many facts before them 
the delegates will treat this subject of tree planting as of 
the utmost importance, and that the result of their deliber- 
ations will form an era in the practical portion of American 
arboriculture, as a means of reclaiming arid lands. 

corgi GG eee 

Native SALMON FROM THE Hupson.—We have been in- 
vited to inspect some specimens of the true salmon and 
land-locked salmon which were hatched in the Hudson 
river, and have been caught and put in alcohol, to be for- 
warded to the Smithsonian Institute. The fish are in the 
second year of their growth, and include both parr and 
smolt. They were produced under the private enterprise 
of gentlemen who at present wish particulars to be kept in 
reserve, but we shall in time be able to publish full details. 
The success thus far obtained is a gratifying promise of 
sometliing better in future. 


ee es 
—“If George had not blowed into the muzzle of his gun,” 


lation match was quite a good one; distance 200 and 500 
yards, fiveshots at each range, the winner, Mr. Ferguson, 
making 35, an average of 34. 

It would be useful to the members of our Association to 
notice carefully the scores published by us of English and 
Canadian matches, so that they can form an estimate of 
their own shooting. Undoubtedly our progress will be 
rapid, but we can only get to thorough excellence by long 
and arduous work. Now that autumn has fairly set in, and 
the sun has lost its glare, no better season of the year can be 
found for rifle practice at Creedmoor, and we have no doubt 
but that many marksmen will take advantage of it. On the 
whole, we think from the shooting at Creedmoor, as far as 
teams taken from the N. G. go, we are quite up to the 
Canadian militia, though we are decidedly of the opinion 
that as marksmen at long range there are many Canadians 
who can beat our best men. It is always better to acknowl- 
edge at once where we are at fault, so as to do our best to 
remedy it. That our men had shot very little at long range 
arises from the very natural fact that knowing little about 
shooting at all, the range not having been in existence yet a 
year, it was wiser for men to creep before they could 
walk, that is to try to shoot at short range creditably before 
attempting longer distances. For our military organiza- 
tions some of the rapid firing a8 at Wimbledon, in order to 
test the loading capacity of breech loaders ané their accu- 
racy, would be worth the future attention of the Associa- 
tion. Thus at 200 yards five men of an English militia 
regiment, in three minutes, using the Snider rifle, have fired 
265 shots, making 208 hits and 57 misses; of this large num- 
ber of shots, 7 were bull’s eyes, 78 centees, and 123 outers. 

In concluding, we trust the National Rifle Association 
will early in 1874 publish the list of the matches for the 
year, so that when the important event does occur it may 
draw together at Creedmoor, not only our own marksmen 
but that also Canadian and English riflemen may partici- 


pate in the contest. 
a eb 8 


OxsrtuaRy.—Notice has just been received of the death, 
at Rome, Italy, of the venerable Peter MacMartin, of 168 
Fifth avenue, one of the finest anglers and students of ich- 
thyology on the catalogue of distinguished names. His age 
was seventy and upwards. His daughters attended him at 


the time of his decease. 
(ea 
—What is the differénce between a good soldier and a 


hard drinker? The one knows his colors, the other colors 
his nose. 
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THE MANATEE, OR SEA’ COW. 





EN. THOMAS JORDAN, whose knowledge of inte- 
rior Florida is perhaps as comprehensive as any white 
man’s, and possibly as that of the Seminole Indians them- 
selves, has prepared for us the annexed very interesting de- 
scription of that rare and unique creature, the manatee 
(manatus of Cuvier, who wrongly classed it as a Cetacean), 
which is the connecting link between Pachydermata and 
true Cetaceans. Splendid specimens of these are found 
near the mouth of the Santa Lucia river, in the southern 
part of Florida. The General says:—‘‘Three of these huge 
mammals I saw on Indian river in 1849-50, each weighing 
at least fifteen hundred pounds, and between fifteen and 
twenty feet in length. They constitute a most interesting 
feature of the fuwna of that magnificent region for other 
reasons than mere rarity, and their capture affords a most 
exciting sport, as may be supposed from their great size 
as well as prodigious strength in the water. With the nose, 
nostrils, and lips of the ordinary cow, there is no neck, 
however, or marked separation between the head and body. 
Their two swimming paws, with greater freedom of motion 
than those of cetaceans, are likewise used ‘to enable the 
manatee to crawl upon the low banks of the waters which 
it inhabits. These paws have five small finger-like claws, 
and nearly between these paws are two pectoral mammes. 
These great creatures being herbivorous, browse upon 
alge, aquatic plants, and the young grass at the mouth of 
the fresh water streams; and their flesh, delicate and ten- 
der as veal, and succulent as the best beef, is excellent. 
The Florida species (Zatirostris) are much larger than those 
found iu the Antilles, South America, or Africa, and are 
of quite a different genus from the sea cow of northern 
Russia.” 

In another column will be found a most interesting de- 
scription rrom Mr. Conklin of the manatee now in captivity 
at the Central Park. This creature 1s well worth a visit. 

oo 
FOSSILS IN COLORADO. 
ie epee 
Ik Colorado, in what is called the Bad Lands, Professor 

Cope in his paleontological researches while attached to 
the Hazain expedition, has come indeed across the grave- 
yard of long departed creatures. To the labors of Pro- 
fessor Cope we are indebted for the discovery of no less 
than one hundred species, represented by an infinite vari- 
ety of individuals. From colossal remains of the masto- 
don downto the bones of the minute rodent, all have been 
upturned. Even forms of insectiverous animals, as of the 
Talpide, the mole family. The delicacy and minuteness 
of these smaller fossils, and their wonderful preservation, 
make them objects of especial interest. Very certainly 
they were the forefathers of our squirrels, rabbits, rats and 
mice. Of larger quadrupeds the finds have been quite nu- 
merous. Specimens of the early equine races are demon- 
strated by the teeth and bones. Colorado, too, in primitive 
times, must have had the rhinoceros in quantity, no less than 
seven species having been found by Professor Cope. One 
representative specimen of the rhinoceros is a skull with 
teeth. Strange individuals of this remarkable family have 
been brought to light, notably a horned species, approach- 
ing to the elephant. They must have been taller than the 
present animal, having horns. One of the larger species 
had a large horn over each eye, and one over the nose. 
What is remarkable about this discovery is—providing future 
researches prove these particular remains to have belonged 
to the rhinoceros family—that it will show a divergence 
from the usual laws, and that we have been too much 
inclined to lessen the species development of the ruminating 
animals. Carnivori abound. There are tiger-cats, dogs, 
and a mew species of the canis family, resembling the dog, 
only as large as a bear. Turtle, lizards and snakes make 
up the reptile discoveries. The scientific world is indebted 
to Professor Cope for no less than 300 species of veterbrated 
animals, of which fully 150 are entirely new, all the result 


of his researches in Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas and Idaho. 
~~ 


OYSTERS AND JOURNALISM. 


HOUGH we may think ourselves masters of the heavy 
puff, the brazen reclame, or the startling advertise- 
ment, they manage these kinds of things much better in 
France. A newspaper in the United States, and it might 
be a good one, seeks additional subscrlbers by offers of 
a chromo, or Miss Jones’ Poems, (Idyls of the heart. Price 
373 cents), or a washing-machine, but did our enterprising 
publishers ever think of the allurements of a fat turkey 
about Thanksgiving, or of a barrel of Newtown pippins at 
Christmas tide? 

The French are devoted to oysters. Did not Louis XI 
feast lis learned professors at the Sorbonne once a year on 
oysters? There was the great soldier Turgot too, who used 
to bring his failing appetite back with a hundred oysters or 
so. Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Helvetius, and all the 
encyciopidists, loved oysters as well as did Thackeray. 
Even the tigers of France, the Dantons and the Robespierres, 
devoured oysters, though whether Napoleon cared for them 
much, is doubtful. Brillat Savarin, the most learned of 
gastronomes/! what brilliant thoughts he has devoted to 
oysters, and Gastaldi, a martyr to his love of good things, 
was said to have swallowed forty dozen of oysters at a 
single sitting, and then to have died gloriously of an indiges- 
tion from over feeding on pate de fore gras / 

With appetites no doubt whetted by their recent priva- 
tions, the Parisian of to-day hungers much after oysters. 
Ostend oysters, are worth tive sous a piece, while Marenne 
oysters, with their green bronze color, their coppery flavor 
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the bon bouche’ of the gourmand, are worth twice as much. 
Within the last ten years the oyster beds of Rochelle, 
Marenne and Rochefort, and those of the Isles of Rhe and 
Oleron, were becoming exhaused. The French Vitellius, 
was coming near to the utter deprivation of his favorite 
bivalve, when Coste discovered how these French oyster 
beds could be renewed, and how oysters could be made as 
plentiful as in Cesar’s time. 

Grand oyster companies are then very much in vogue in 
France to-day, full descripti»ns of which may be found in 
Louis Figuier’s pleasant work called ‘‘ The Ocean World,” 
and the profit arising from oyster culture seems to be quite 
large. There is a famous paper in Paris called the Figaro, 
remarkable not only for the brilliancy of its articles, but 
because once a week some member of the editorial staff is 
certain to have an affair of honor on his hands. The Pre- 
sident of the Figaro newspaper association has started an 
oyster eompany called ‘‘La Societé ‘des Huitieres du 
Morbihan,” and each new subscriber to the paper is to have 
for the price of tlie journal, besides the Figaro, a barrel 
of oysters sent to him. 

This is an idea indeed worth imitating. Not to be too sug- 
gestive, perhaps a Sporting paper might offer to the getter- 
up of a club a trotting horse, a journal of health, a gross of 
patent medicines, and a political paper, a nomination as a 
custom house officer. 





SS 
PUT OUT THE FIRE. 


ee ae eee 
are glad to record any advancement in the method 


E 
W of extinguishing fires, for it is a science to a certain 
extent, and he who adds by his inventive genius only one 
more instrument of approved appliance in subduing this 
great destroyer of wealth and property is truly a public 
benefactor. In all our large cities a vast amount of valu- 
able property is naturally concentrated; all our great manu- 
facturing centres are in our cities. These varied indus- 
tries seem to demand greater protection than can be found 
in our present Fire Departments with all their improved 
appliances. True, they have done much good, they have 
fought fearlessly and well the Mure Fiend. Yet, many use- 
ful lives have been sacrificed in subduing the element of fire. 

The last two or three great fires in the city of Boston 
develop one fact: they do not check conflagrations with 
any degree of certainty, and often much damage is the re- 
sult of a too lavish use of water. Recent experiments have 
been made with the union of carbonic acid gas and water. 
This invention being in its infancy, has done something 
towards initiating a series of elaborate experiments, which 
may in the end give to the community an effective agent in 
thé subjugation of fires. Carbonic acid gas is one of the 
best extinguishers of fires yet known; being composed, one 
part of carbon to two of oxygen. Years ago the effect of 
this gas was well known ; no life could exist in breathing 
this atmosphere—containing from ten to fifteen per ecnt. 
of this element, death is a sure result. 

The great ease with which this gas can be manufactured, 
would seem to awaken an interest within the minds of 
scientific and practical chemists, to see if they cannot 
place this powerful gas before the public in an operative 
form. It surely *‘ would pay,’’ and he who can harness his 
horses to a compact effective mine of carbonic gas, and by 
its timely application subdue a large conflagration, would 
merit all the honor his philanthropic invention would 
bestow. To generate this gas hydro-chloric acid diluted 
with three or four parts of water, with the dust of marble 
or any other carbonate only is neccessary. ‘This gas is 
also very elastic and can be confined like the bottle-imp in 
any strong metalic vessel. 

We may be somewhat sanguine in our anticipations of 
the success resulting from a judicious application of this 
ageri; but still we think if a warelouse contained one 
or two good sized reservoirs of this gas, by closing the 
doors on the occurrence of a fire, it coul:l be at once dis- 
tributed about the building and set free with great results. 
We would like to learn from others upon this subject, for 
we t-uly believe that this carbonic gas as an extinguisher 
of fires, is yet to do wonders in putting out‘fires. We 
fully appreciate the value of the ‘‘ hand extinguishers, ” as 
they are called, and which will in many cases at the 
commencement ef fires within ordinary dwelling-houses, 
be sufficient to completely extinguish the fire. What we 
suggest is such an application of the carbonic gas in 
quantities as shall con.pletely and effectually conquer our 
large fires. This, we believe, will be made so effective 
in time that these little ten gallon instruments for the 
direction cf a stream of gas upon a fire will be like the toys 
cf children in comparison to what we shal. yet witness. 


met 
THE LADY ARGONAUTS. 


, ene, 

T was our good fortune to be present at the match be- 
tween the Argonauts and the Neptune Club. In our 
columns under the head of Athletic Sports, can be found 
full details of this irteresting boat-race, written in the regu- 
larly approved, but somewhat inexpansive style, used in 
describing such events. At the risk of intruding somewhat 
beyond our sphere, we must needs notice the kindly in- 
fluence the wives and sisters of the gentlemen belonging to 
the Argonauts have had on the Club. The presence of 
these ladies not only on the occasion of a race, but at all 
times, has converted the club house almost into a boudoir. 
Ladies may embroider flags for boat prizes, but such gifts, 
though excellent in their way, are rather more occasional in 
character than constant. The interest, the liking these 
ladies have taken in these sports have added immensely to 


the good feeling and high toned courtesy which exists 
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among the Argonauts. Woman can never be out of her 
sphere; she must always exert her softening influence, 
whether she graces the drawing room or the boat house. 
The club house of the Argonauts, at Bergen Point, with 
the La Tourette House on the Kill von Kull opposite, is 
most picturesquely situated, and on the occasion of the 
race, showed by its pretty decoration how deftly womens’ 
hands had helped to adorn it. All praise then to the lady 
Argonauts, to whose soft influences is due muéh of the 


prosperity, high tone and manliness the club now enjoys. 
i 


LITERARY Poacnine.—Wholesale poaching upon the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM has become such a 
systematic practice of ceriain sporting papers published 
outside of this city, that the offence has become too 
grievous to bear any longer without a protest. Editorial 
and contributed articles are transferred bodily to their 
pages every week without credit and apparently without 
scruple. In one instance the quantity of matter thus ap- 
propriated amounted to three columns in a single issue. In 
another instance an_,article of especial merit entitled 
“Elk Hunting in Nebraska,” was copied entire into a 
Canadian paper. But the unkindest cut of all was that of 
a paper out west which copied one of our editorials on the 
Penetration of Rifle Balls, and in the parallel column coolly 
announced that a paper by the name of Forest anp 
STREAM was about to be issued. This was after we had 
printed our fourth number. Now, gentlemen, you who 
profess to be such nice sticklers for the observance of the 
g:me laws, ought to have enough respect for the rights of , 
brother sportsmen, not to poach upon their game preserves. 
There is little enough of encouragement, in times like 
these, to stock our ForEsT AND STREAM without having 
the products of our labor continually filched from us. 
Certainly, if they are worth taking, they are worth 
acknowledging in the usual way. We print our paper 
entirely from resources within ourselves, and do not ask to 
be handicapped in the race for success. We shall gain it 
eventually on our own merits, and without that little assist- 
ance which a courteous recognition of the articles you copy 
would perhaps afford us. We do not ask now for an 
amende honorable, but trust that you will recognize the 
justice of our strictures, and govern yourselves accordingly 
in future. 


————- pega 
FISH CULTURE IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 


——_>—_—. 


By kindness of George Shepard Page, Esq. , President of the 
American Fish Culturist’s Association, we are enabled to 
publish the following interesting and valuable correspon- 
dence relating to the subject of fish culture in China and 


Japan :— 
DEPARTMENT OF STaTE, / 
WasuHIneTon, September 22, 1873. { 
George Shepard Page, Esq.: 

Sin—Referring to your letter under date of 1st of July, 1872, requesting 
information relative to the methods in use in China and Japan for the 
artificial propagation of fish, I have now to enclose for your infermation 
a copy of despatch No. 631, dated July 30th, 1873, from the Vice Consul 
General of the United States at Shanghai, China, which contains all the 
information which he has been able to obtain bearing upon the subject 
of your inquiries. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

W. Hunter, Acting Secretary. 

(Copy. No. 631.] 

UniTsp States ConsvuLaTE GENERAL, 
SHANGHAI, July 30, 1873 f 


Hon. J. C. B. Davis, Assistant Secretary of State, Washington: 

Str—Reverting to your instruction No. 316 and to despatch No. 576 
which I had the honor to address to you in acknowledgement, I now re- 
gret to say that any efforts to meet the inquiries made by Mr. George 
Shepard Page concerning the culture and rearing of fish in China have 
proved of little success. Had I been able to visit during the spring 
months the parts of thisand adjoining provinces where, report sayé, the 
culture of fish is to some extent carried on, I would have been able to 
make from personal inspection areport more satisfactory than I now can 
offer. 

My numerous applications for information have not succeeded in elic- 
iting anything of value. The fact of making requests of natives for de- 
tails of fish culture is met at the outset with suspicion by those possess- 
ing information and the heresy of those who feign some knowledge 
thereof is neither accurate or trustworthy. The authors of appropriate 
Chinese books assert that the art of fish culture obtains, but I am unable 
to find a single one offer particulars as to time or place, or any details 
whatever. Some intelligent natives of this port say that fish breeding is 
carried on to a small extent in this province by the use of earthern jars, 
in which the spawn is placed and shaded by a peculiar weed, which also 
fnrnishes a food for the young fry, but beyond the recital of the fact 
their ideas are confused. I have not been able to obtain the botanical 
name of the weed. 

Spawn is carried in various ways from the coast waters to the interior. 
On the Yangtze river near Nanking, there exists in the appropriate sea- 
son a large natural spawning ground, and about the middle of May the 
fishermen fence off with bamboos and mats a portion of the shallow part 
thereof. Passing boats, for a consideration, obtain the water within 
these bounds, which is impregnated with spawn. By means of earthern 
jars it is carried into the interior and deposited in artificial lakes, and in 
canals which are without the influence of live water. In some cases eggs 
are “blown” and re-filled with spawn. They are then placed under 
hens with other eggs hatching. When the incubation is perfect the spawn 
eggs are placed in water heated by the sun and in a short time the fish 
develop. 

I am without information as to the extent of fish culture or its cost. 
Iam not aware that the fisn found in China have ever been classified; 
but a description of the varieties seems to have been given by Dr. John 
Richardson in 1845, as appeared in the report of the British Association 
for the advance of science. I have not the paper at hand; the distinction 

given in Chinese is very inaccurate. Shad of fine quality abound north of 
the tropical line. Cod and mackerel are caughtin large quantities in the 
Yellow sea and Gulf of Pechili, and trout are said to be found in moun- 
tain streams in the interior and Formosa. The apparatus used in any 
process is of the most primitive sort. The fish wiers in the canals of 
this province are made of reeds and bamboos, united by strong ligaments 
and serve only as a means to drive the fish into the nets. I much regret 
that after so long a delay I am unable to meet more intelligently the re- 
quest for information made by Mr. Page. Iam, sir, your obedient 
servant, O. B. Braprorp, Vice Consul General. 


a 
—Here is the epitaph of a hunter:— 
Here lies John Mills, who over hills 
Pursued the hounds with hollo; 


The leap, though high, from earth to sky, 
The huntsman we must follow. 
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Sporting Blews from Abroad. 


RE pheasants with their lustrous plumage, absolutely 

Jere nature? English sportsmen must think them 
so, for just now in default*of grouse, or partridge, these 
handsome birds are being slaughtered indiscriminately in 
the preserves. We cannot help but think, that this kind 
of sport partakes of the white kid and fauteuil shooting. 
Impfimis, your single pheasant’s egg costs about the 
price of three dozen chickens eggs; then the young birds 
are watched carefully from the time they chip the shell; then 
they are cared for and fed not perhaps exactly as a leading 
English journal intimates on filtered water, on fried worms 
and sifted oatmeal, but certainly pretty much as a sweet 
lady would tend the inmates of her aviary. Whether the 
pheasants have ribbons around their necks, and are bathed 
regularly by the game keepers, we are not prepared to affirm. 
Englishmen in fact, are always in doubt as to the exact 
status of this exotic creature, whether he be a tame or wild 
bird. All the unfortunate pheasant knows about it is, that 
pampered until mid-October, cared for soigneed as would be 
a canary bird in a boudoir, all of a sudden, he is flushed up 
in the most rude and unexpected way, and quite uncertain 
whether it is a handful of buck-wheat or ants eggs, which 
is to claim his attention, he gets the contents of an Eley 
cartridge No. 8. from an unerring breech-loader, into his 
flank, and tumbles over dead, sullying his gaudy plumage, 
representing sport at the cost of certainly a half guinea per 
bird. I ‘‘ can’t wear these lavender kid gloves any more, 
Cool. Take them away Cool,” says some well bred gentle- 
man on his return froma ball at the Duchess’s to his valet.” 
‘‘T have danced once in them, put them aside in my drawer, 
they will do for pheasant shooting, if they are not too 
soiled.” But give thiselegant gentleman his due. Beneath 
the delicate kid, there may be muscies of steel indured by 
exercise, and when he does encase his taper fingers in the 
old party gloves, woe to the birds, whether erratic grouse, 
swift flying partridge, or more heavy pheasant. Once cover- 
ed, if in possible distance, down goes the bird, before his 
unerring breech-loader. 

—Does it not look as if the modern careful process of 
agriculture would in time entirely destroy game in Eng- 
land? it seems to be according to our English contempo- 
rary quite a serious question. Take the American mowing 
machines used in Eugland, where they cut the wheat stalks 
as close down to the ground asa barber shaves the hairs 
from a man’s chin, and where is your stubble? Birds even 
if not disturbed, in the few inches of stalk left, must suffer 
from the want of protection, and in raising their young, 
must meet with great difficulties. It seems to be a case of 
McCormick, V. Perdix et aliis. 

—Now is the time for dog shows,and at Nottingham, under 
the auspices of the National Canine Society, there is as- 
sembled a whole universe of dogs, yet all of high degree; 
in fact, an assemblage of princes. The catalogue includes 
some sixty-seven classes, divided under the appropriate 
general heads of sporting and non-sporting dogs. Here 
you may find the mighty Monarch, a mastiff—height, 33} 
inches; girth of body, 44 inches; weight, 176—down to so 
small a dog that, whether it be a large insect or a toy ter- 
rier, to be carried in a lady’s portemonnaie, you are quite un- 
certain. 

—People, nationalities, do not anglicise readily. Your 
Englishman may take to Polo and beat the Thibetians at it, 
but whether the Thibetians would take to skittles, or 
hockey, en revanche, is questionable. An Englishman has 
introduced cricket into France, and stumps are pitched, 
“and balls are bowled on a pretty French lawn to-day, and 
the village authorities take an interest in the game. It is 
in Brittany that this wonder has been accomplished. We 
suppose the game might in time take root simply be- 


cause the Bretton and the Cornish man are of the same 
race. ‘'I never saw,” says an English correspondent to 


Land and Water, ‘‘but one Frenchman join a cricket c!ub, 
and on getting a blow trom a ball on. the leg he never put 
inasecond appearance.” Imagine a true Parisian getting 
a swift cricket ball—a hot one—in his fingers ! 

—The fungologists have lately beenin their glory ; and 
pray what is a fungologist ? It is a human being devoted 
tothe study of mushrooms,both wholesome and poisonous. 
South Kensington was reveling, at last accounts, avith puf - 
balls, beef-steak fungi, and the Boletus edulis and the Co- 
prinus cormatus. It is a passion like anything else, and there 
is nothing better in the world to be well acquainted with in 
both a scientific and edible sense, than a good dish of well 
prepared mushrooms. 

The report of the Mayor of Vienna shows that of 400 
wells used by the Viennese, ‘‘not one of all this number 
contained water which was really fit for drinking.” As 
there are no less than 11,000 houses in the Austrian capital, 
according tothe V. Y. Times correspondent, most all of them 
depending on wells for water, the examination of all of 
them would have been impossible. It is all very fine for 
Vienna to have had an Exhibition of the world’s wonders, 
but it would have been even better if the amount spent for 
the Exposition had been used to bring pure water into the 
city. The Danube water is of such wretched quality that 
it cannot be used. The old Romans know this and supplied 
themselves with water from distant sources by means o: 
aqueducts. It seems strange to us in this newer world, 
with ail the advantages they may have in the older 
countries, of not only experience but scientific knowledge, 
that the people there should show such utter indifference to 
one of the first and greatest necessities of a crowded pop- 

ulation, and that is good and palatable water. 


Scouring. the plain—washing your face, © 


























The first methodical attempt to introduce fresh Austra- 
lian beef into England is now on the point of being tested. 
A ship has’ been loaded at Melbourne with quarters of beef 
and is now on her way to Liverpool. The meat is placed 
in a close iron tank and this is covered with a coating of 
blocks of ice. There is no reason why the Australian beef 
should not arrive in a perfectly sound condition, even after 
a ninety day’s voyage. Whenever themethods for reducing 
temperature are rendered possible by simpler chemical and 
mechanical processes than those now employed, meat will 
be sent all over the world. The time will come when 
Galveston, with her Texan cattle all slaughtered and dressed, 
will send her beef not only to the Eastern States, but all 
over the world. 


Che Horse and the Course. 


—The American Jockey Club held the fourth day of the 
Autumn meeting at Jerome Park, near Fordham, on Oct- 
tober 15th. The attendance was large, many more people 
in carriages were noticed, and the weather was sublime. 
The track was in good condition but very dusty, and the 
racing afforded amusement and recreation to hundreds of 
persons who are not accustomed to frequent race-courses, 
owing to the proper observance of law and order. The 
‘rst race was for a purse of $500 for three year olds. 
Distance one mile and a quarter. Nine horses came to the 
post, and started very evenly. After running once round 
the course it became evident that the race lay between 
Catesby, Carribou and the Wizard ; Catesby won after a 
hard struggle, under whip and spur, in 2-14. The second 
race was for a purse of $500 for two year olds. Distance 
three quarters of a mile. Five colts and fillies came to the 
post and Mr. Connor started them evenly. Macaroon led 
round the bluff, followed closely by McDavid’s colt; Weat- 
cock swerved and bolted. After a desperate race, Mc- 
David's colt shot ahead just at the post and won the race 
by a short head? Time 1-18}. The third race was the 
Free Handicap Sweepstakes of $40 each, with $800 added 
by the club. Distance two miles. Seven horses came to 
the post. Harry Bassett took the lead and maintained it 
throughout the race, winning easily. Kate Pease second. 
Time 3-393. The fourth race was fora purse of $400. The 
winner to be sold by auction. Distance one mile and an 
eighth. Six horses came to the post and again the start 
was a capital one. Minnie Mc., the favorite, won easily by 
several lengths in 2-014 and was bought in by the owner 
for $1310. The fifth race was a match for a $1000 a side, 
between McDaniel’s Cora Linn and Bell’s Cross the Sea. 
Distance one mile and three quarters. Cora Linn took the 
lead and won very easily. It was a very slow race. The 
sixth race was a match of $500 a side, between Mr. Bel- 
mont’s Gray Planet and Mr. Lorillard’s Girl of the Period. 
Distance half a mile. Gray Planet took the lead and won 
easily by severel lengths. This was a ridiculous distance 
for four year olds; mile heats would have tested the respec- 
tive stamina of the horses, and made the match interesting 
to the outside public. The seventh race was the Handicap 
Steeple Chase. Purse of $800. Distance about two miles 
and a quarter over a heavy hunting course. Five horses 
started. This was a very exciting race, and the public took 
especial interest in it, owing partly to the novelty and the 
chance of an accident. The horses jumped the hurdles in 
good style, Mary Clark leading, followed by George West 
and Bibakiba, but on getting to the top of the hill, to the 
right of the stand, she seemed exhausted, and on going 
down the steep decline, George West came to the front, the 
little mare recovering herself, closed on George West, and 
they both jumped the last hurdle together. George West 
was too fast for the ‘little gray” on the flat, and finally 
won a most exciting race without accident of any kind bya 
length. ' 

—The American Jockey Club held the last day of ‘the 
autumn meeting at Jerome Park, Fordham, on‘October 18th. 
The weather was cloudy and threatening, which tended to 
keep many persons from visiting this beautiful course; 
as it was, the attendance was very fair, the racing was in 
every respéct satisfactory and closed as handsome a fall 
meeting as was ever witnessed at Jerome Park. The first 
race was a dash of a mile and one-eighth for maiden three 
years olds. There were four entries all of which came to 
the post. They got away with a good start, Carribou in 
the lead, McDaniel’s filly next. This order was soon chang- 
ed as Periwinkle went to the front, and was never caught, 
and won by four lengths in 1;174. The, second race was a 
dash of three quarters ef a mile for two year old maidens. 
There were fiveentries. After another good start Macaron 
and Weathercock were neck and neck onthe lead. Maca- 
ron hard held, won by four lengths in 2:083 The third race 
was a full handicap of‘one mile and five furlongs. There 
were nine entries, Mr. Sandford scratching Mate at the 
last moment. After several false starts the flag fell to an 
even send off. Lizzie Lucas went to the front and made 
the pace very fast; on the lower turn Shylock and Meroda¢ 
were together, which resulted in a splendid race for home, 
Shylock lasting the longest, and won by half a length, 
Merodac second, time 2:56} The fourth race was fora 
purse of $1,000. Distance two miles and three quarters. 
There were three entries, but Mr. Sandford having with- 
drawn Preakness, the race was a match between True Blue 
and Katie Pease; the former giving the latter twenty-one 
pounds. Katie Pease made the running, but True Blue 
won the race easily in a hard gallop by eight lengths, time 
5:10%. The fifth race, was a handicap sweepstak es for all 
ages, $25 each with $500 added by the club, ‘There ‘were 





















eight entries all of whom started. Distance one mile and a 
furlong. The start was one of Mr. Conner’s best efforts. 
Quits, an ontsider, made the running and won an exciting 
race by a length in 2:01. Kadi second. The last race of 
the meeting was a handicap hurdle race, entries free, about 
one mile and three quarters over a fair hunting course. The 
owners of the horses seemed disinclined to start them, 
owing to the weights being too heavy, but Mr. Wheatly, 
Secretary of the club, used his influence, and succeeded in 
getting the owners of Lochiel, Revenge, and Bibakiba to 
start their horses. At the fall of the flag Lochiel jumped 
off with the lead followed by Revenge, leaving Bibakiba 
standing at the post, the starter charging, however, that 
Murphy wilfully pulled the horse. Lochiel jumped the 
hurdles clean and well, and won by a dozen lengths. Mur- 
phy the jockey of Bibakiba, was expelled the course which 
includes expulsion from all race tracks in this country and 
Canada. 

—The great race of four-mile heats at the Oakland Trot- 
ting Park, San Francisco, October, 18th, attracted fully 
5,000 spectators, intense interest being centred on the per- 
formance of Joe Daniels as against California bred horses, 
Thad Stevens being the selected favorite. The race was 
for a purse of $5,000, of which the winner received $3,000, 
the starters being Joe Daniels, Ballot Box, Thad Stevens, 
Irene Harding, and Kate Gift. The start for the first heat 
was good, Joe Daniels winning it easily in 7:42}, each mile 
being run as follows: 1:58, 1:59, 1:564, and 1:48%. For 
the second heat the horses got away well together, Joc 
Daniels leading for the first mile. In the second mile he 
was headed by Thad Stevens, who retained the lead, win- 
ning it in the extraordinary time of 7:30, Ballot Box second, 
Joe Daniels third, and Irene Harding fourth. The third 
and deciding heat was also won by Thad Stevens in 7:48, 
Joe Daniels second, Ballot Box third, and Irene Harding 
fourth. Thad Stevens’ victory was received with tremend- 
ous applause, and there is already talk of sending him East. 
Careful observers who saw the race think that Joe Daniels 
will yet turn the tables on the California horses, it being 
plainly evident that he was short of work, and had not fully 
recovered from his journey. 

The winner, Thad Stevens, was bred in 1865, and is by 
Langford out of Mary Chilton, she by imported Glencoc 
out of an American clipse mare: granddam Queen Mary, 
by Bertrand; Langford being by Belmont out of Liz Givens, 
she by imported Langford out of Charlotte Pace, by Sir 
Archy. 

—The Maryland Jockey Club, have postponed the open- 
ing of their meeting until to-day, on account of the late 
storm, and heavy condition of the track. 


Oe i F 
Shoat Gun and Rifle. 
———— 
GAME IN SEASON FOR OCTOBER. 
—— > —-—~ 
Moose, Alces Malchis.) Caribou, Tarandus Rangifer.) 
Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus.) 
Rabbits. common Brown and Grey.) Squirrels, Red Black and Gray.) 
Wild Turkey, Meleagris g: 0.) Quail, Optyx Virginiana.) 
Woodcock, rusti ) nnated Grouse, Tetrao Cupido.) 
Ruffed Grouse, Tetrao umbellus,; Curlew, Numenwus Arquata.) 
Esquimaux Curlew, Numenius bo- Sandpipers, Tringine.) 
reais.) Pigeons, and all kinds of Wild Fowl 


—-—_—— 








\ 

[Under the head of “‘Game, and Fish in Season’ we can only specyfy in 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to ie ane we could dono less than publish 
those entire sections to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all ion is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 


will only create confusion .| 


—Wnm. C. Prime, author of “I yo a Fishing,” has been 
at Paul Smith’s, St. Recis Lake, Adirondacks, for two weeks 
past deer hunting. ; 

—The farmers of Staten Island have warned all sports- 
men by posters that they cannot allow shooting on their 
grounds. 

—Mr. Richard Ramft and friend leave for Weldon, N. 
C., this week for quail and duck shooting. Several gentle 
men leave for North Currituck, N. C., on Saturday next. 

—We hear of several deer being killed last week on Long 
Island, in the vicinity of Islip, by members of the South- 
side Club, and one pair of antlers is credited to Recorder 
Hackett. We regret that the animals were run to water 
by dogs. A single trophy ought to be reward sufficient for 
a whole day’s persistent stalking. 

—Marriner A. Wilder, Esq., of this city, who is largely 
engaged in lumber manufacture in Nova Scotia, and is with- 
al a veteran moose hunter, returned Jast week from a /ort- 
night’s sojourn on the Lower Raquette, Adirondacks, where 
he bagged three deer. We tender our thanks for a sample 
of the venison 

—The second annual fall gathering of the Blooming 
Grove Park Association took place on their grounds in 
Pike county, Pennsylvania, on the 16th inst., and contin- 
ued three days. There was an attendance of some fifteen 
members and a goodly number of ruffed grouse were 
brought to bag. We understand that hounding deer has 
been prohibited at the Park. 


—The season for quail shooting in New York State be- 
gan October 20th, under the game law, and will continue 
until the ist day of January. Quail are reported in con- 
siderable quantity in the vicinity ef Rochester, and grouse 
and woodcock in abundance. Snipe have not been plenti- 
ful in that section, on account of the dry season, though a 
few are found near the marshes, exceptionally good bags 
having been made on the Brackett marshes a week ago. 
“The birds are not distributed at ‘all, and are found only in 
localities. 
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_ten to twenty boats en 


—We are pleased to know that a dozén or so ‘‘ gunners’? [ 


were arrested near Englewood, New: Jersey, a week ago 
Sunday for violation of that clause of the game laws which 
prohibits shooting on the Sabbath, under a penalty of $25 
for each offence. There are some thorough sportsmen in 
that. vicinity and they compel a close observance of the 
laws. 

—The Hartford 7'imes says ‘‘ruffed grouse are plenty this 
fall. Pot hunters and men and boys of all degrees of 
sportsmanship, in all the wooded regions about the State, 
are shooting or snaring these plump-breasted birds by 
scores. The market in this city is well supplied, and the 
price still. keeps up at $1 pair, at retail. This is partly 
owing to the demand for New York city, which takes 


about all the surplus birds that don’t find a market here.” 
—Rev. A. Lamberton, of Rochester, an author and hun- 


ter naturalist of considerable repute, has just returned from 
a three months’ sojourn in the Parrsboro district of Nova 
Scotia, where he has been chiefly engaged in scientific in- 
vestigations. He reports having killed one caribou ;at 
Half Way river, and seen abundant sign of moose, besides 
three of the brutes themselves. The moose tracks were the 
largest he ever saw, the imprints on the moss along the 
barrens measuring ten inches in diameter. He had with 
him the famous guide, John Logan, who is familiar with 
the whole Cobequid range of ‘mountains, and whom every 
one speaks of in the highest terms. We are glad to add 
the weight of Rev. Mr. Lamberton’s testimony as to his 
excellent traits and skill in woodcraft. If anyone wishes 
John’s services, address him at Half Way river P. O., Cum- 
berland county, Nova Scotia. 

—The season for “calling” moose will be ended by the 
close of the month. It is an interesting and remarkable 
fact that the bull moose eats but little during the rutting sea- 
son. He begins the fall campaign, as early as August in 
some districts and is then in fine bodily vigor and condi- 
tion. As time advances he becomes gradually thinner 
and more reduced until at last he is cadaverous and gaunt, 
andhis flesh poor, tough, and unpalatable. The cow alone 
is fit to eat in winter, and consequently it has been the habit 
of the Indians and other hunters to kill the bulls for their 
hides, and leave their carcasses to rot in the woods, thus 
hastening the extermination of this largest of the deer fam- 
ily, whose numbers are already few and their limits cir- 
cumscribed. We append elsewhere a graphic description 
of the mode of hunting moose by calling. 

—Grey squirrels are unusually abundant about Boston 
this season. Partridge and quail are also more plentiful 
than usual. Ducking is fair. A two hours’ ramble, a 
“little out” in the bush and groves and contiguous fields is 
pretty sure to bring to light a flock or two of quail, a brace 
or two of partridge, and a number of ‘‘greys.” 

—The great challenge Squirrel Hunt of the Potsdam Sport- 
ing Club came off last week, resulting in large counts on 
both sides and a pretty even amount of game. Capt. Trav- 
er’s ccmpany had a count of 5,390 and Capt. Swift’s 4,725, 
giving Traver a victory by 665 counts. The following 
members of the club had the highest counts: G. L. East- 
man, 725: W. W. Morgan, 715, and H. Jones, 699. James 
Bridge brought up the other end with a count of 155. Mr. 
Morgan, it was not much of a day for chipmuncks, brought 
in 129 of that species of quadruped. 

The game killed was as follows:— 





Grey sauirreis 34 Blue jays... 7 wsoag ae 
Red aquirrels. . ..---. 67, Pigeons.... deat cae 
Chipmunks... ...» 3872 Blackbirds. . co ae 
WI «och 0:05 cae dscccavens 14 ‘Meadow lark..............0..000 1 

CEFF e send vedtdeatacdencn 8 Yellow ROMMC?.... c.cccsccccuce J 
Ducks 1 


The supper, Thursday night, at the American House, 
was an elaborate one, and did credit even to Mr. Bridge’s 
former efforts in that direction. 

—The Germantown Telegraph, referring to a supposed 
wild cat seen recently in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
suggests that it may be a domestic feline that ill treatment 
has driven to the woods, which is quite likely, as such cases 
are not rare. On Hart’s Island, opposite Palatka, Florida, 
the proprietor of an orange grove was for some seasons se- 
riously annoyed by animals which he readily recognized 
as his own domestic cats run wild, and his dogs bore nu- 
merots scars of wounds which they had received in tooth 


_ and nail encounters with the varmints, which were found 


more difficult to eradicate than the veritable wild cats them- 
selves. The dogs were large brutes, employed to protect 
the plantation from thieves and trespassers. 

—The same paper also says in its last issue: 

We have known 109 rail to be killed on a single tide at 
Bridesburg, in former years, and from sixty to eighty hap- 
— on‘one or two occasions every ‘season. @ never 

over forty-one, with eight to ten reed: birds, the lat- 
ter ing shot on retiring from. the marsh,along the gut on 
the falling. of the tide. There would be frommently from 
1g during the three or three and 
a half hoiirs’ shooting; and every boat with ‘a “‘good’ shot” 
it it, and a vigorous “pusher” would secure about the same 
ees Sie ane emeacion, = that ‘in nee See ‘we 
baceed wenty...fine in twenty-one shots, whi 
our & Ghonsinig. : mn Te 

TA Tribune correspondent says that bears ere seldom 
seen in Greenland, and that so large a number of reindeer 
have been killed s:nce the introduction of guns and gun- 
powder that they are becoming scarce. The inspector of 
the District of Oominak states that no less than ten thou- 
sand reindeer have been killed within his jurisdiction dur- 
ing the past thirty years. The natives kill them, for mere 
sport, and will in time almost, if not wholly, exterminate 
them from the Greenland coast. 


—A letter from, Mobile, Alabama, reports ducks plenti- 
‘5 fou chereenents, with quail and snipe,{hree weeks behind. 


‘FOREST AND STREAM. 


—A_ Nashville. corres pondent ywrites to. us. of wood duck 
shooting on the bottoms of the Cumberland river, that va- 
riety of’ game, being quite abundant, all the way from Nash- 
ville to the forks, three hundred and forty miles above, es- 
pecially in the month of October, when the white acorns 
commence falling. He gives an incident in his experience. 
He writes :— 

“There was a large white oak that grew on the bank,and the acorns fail- 
ing rolled into the river. I saw’ the wood ducks had collected there to 
feed--a large gang of them—and sol built me a blind about twenty-five 
yards distant from the feed ground, and the next morning got upat day 
break and walked down in the blind and stowed myself away as small as 
possible. I did not have long to wait, for while I was pushing my gun out 
thrungh the blind in the direction, I heard the birds come rushing through 
the air and dash into the water near me; and as soon as they swam up to- 
gether—bang! bang! went both barrels, and the water appeared to me 
to be covered with dead and wounded for quite a space around. I went 
for my canoe and picked up twelve ducks, the handsomest birds that 
swim. They breed allalongthe river. I have seen them go into hollow 
sycamore trees to nest and bring forth their young.” 

The same correspondent tells of having bagged forty- 
three quail, five rabbits, and four: partridges in a single 
morning’s work. This region is very little hunted. The 
mild winters are very favorable for breeding, and the 
greatest enemies the quails have are the minks and hawks, 
which levy upon them heavily. Deer and wild turkey are 
also found aleng the Cumberland in considerable numbers. 

—Here is a characteristic letter from an old ‘‘coon” in 
New Mexico:— 

ELIZABETHTOWN, Colfax Co., N. M., September 30, 1873. 
Eptror Forest AND STREAM:— 

This town is a mere mining camp, having no organization devoted to 
sport, except gambling. The people are all on the make,.and come and 
go pretty much after the fashion of ducks. Buffalo are in abundance 150 
miles south of here, also Comanche Indians. I received two copies of 
your paper for which you have my thanks, and will subscribe when I 
strike pay dirt. I own a good gun and spend a day occasionally amongst 
the deer, which are in abundance. Any further information will be glad- 
ly given. Yours, D. B. S. 

. PorRTLAND, ME., October 12, 1873. 
Ep1ror OF ForEst AND STREAM :— 

At ameeting of this flourishing wide awake club a few 
days ago, among other interesting matters concerning the 
welfare of this promising association, the gratifying fact 
was announced that the club now numbers upwards of 
sixty members, in whose hands the game laws of Maine 
will find true supporters. All pot-hunters and reckless 
slaughterers will find these ‘down east woods,” unless the 
laws are implicitly obeyed, hard roads to travel. Our club 
is comparatively young as yet, and has no debts, with a 
considerable sum in the treasury, and we shall always be 
happy to see any friends from New York who would come 
on and pay us avisit. This club is emphatically the ene- 
my of all ‘‘duck netters,” and a- reward of $125 is offered 
for proof of any violation of the law. Annexed to the 
rooms of the club is a fine collection of stuffed birds, and 
quite a sum has been raised by the members in order to 
decorate the rooms so as to add instruction as well as 
amusement to the association. W. 

—At the Buffalo Driving Park, on October 14th, two ex- 
citing pigeon matches took place. Each match was for 
$250 a side, fifty single birds, twenty-one yards boundary, 
H. and T. plunge trap. Mr. Joseph Dingens acted as ref- 
eree in both matches. The parties to these matches were, 
in one, Mr. C. L. Burgess, of Buffalo, with his old antag- 
onist, George Rogers, whom he beat in'a match shot in that 
city on the 30th ultimo; in the other, Mr. W. J. Close, of 
Pontiac, Michigan, was pitted against Mr. H. Miller, of 
Markham, Ontario. The shooting commenced at about 
two o'clock, Messrs. Close and Miller taking their guns and 
shooting at twenty-five birds. After they had finished that 
number Messrs. Burgess’ and Rogers commenced their 
match at fifty birds. After this was concluded Close and 
Miller shot at the remaining twenty-five birds. Below we 
give the score in the two matches, from which it will be 
seen that there was some remarkably good shooting in both, 
Mr. Rogers killing twenty-eight straight birds :— 


THE ROGERS AND BURGESS MATCH. 


Rogers..... 2 2:20 408 22 By ded 2 dP 2-2 
oe oe ee cee te ey et ee ee ee ee ee ee 
0111141 1-4 

Baigess.,:.0'O0 F 2°92 PO0'2°9'F.-192 9 89 17112,3 
1@-6:9°1'E 2-1,57'912191-68 311149 4:4 
<< 14-9 ED ee. ? 

THE CLOSE AND MILLER MATCH. 

Close...... 2 PSPS ie EV 2 1 tt 1. bs 
$32.2-4 FUR Te CF TS LS 
4-2) DiS OS 224991474 106 1108 1-4, 

Miller......1211111111111111111111111011111 


0311110111111010111—4. 

Another ‘shooting match between Charles L. Burgess, of 
Buffalo, and George Rogers, of St. Catherines, Ont. came 
off at Cold Springs, Buffalo, on October 15th. There was 
a large attendance, the match of the previous day creating 
quite an excitement among sportsmen. The match was for 
$100, fifty double. birds each, twenty-one yards rise, and 
eighty yards, boundary, from H. and T. plunge traps. M. 
J. Close, of: Pontiac, Michigan, was referee. _Mr. Burgess 
won by two birds:— 

C. L.. Burgess—19 10-00 10 00 00 11 11 10 11.00 11 11 10 10 10 10 10 11 
-14 10 10 11,10 11—30. 

G., Rogers—10 10 11 10 00 11 01 00 10 11 11 10 11 00 11.00 11 11 00 
10 00 11 10 11 00—28. 

—At the garrison common of Toronto, the rifle match of 
G. T. R. Rifle Association took place last week. The fol- 
lowing are some of the best sccres made: Ranges 200, 300, 
and 500 yards. Five rounds at each range. Best score— 
Sergeant ‘Maj. Cruit—45. Ranges 200, 400and 600. Five 
rounds at’ each range. Sergeant Maj. Gray—45. Tcam 
shooting—ranges 200, 400 and 500 yards. Five members. 


No. 2, Battery—186. Ranges 400, 500 and 600 rounds. 
Spied sidinda Coit re a degins 


ant, Maj. Cruit—42, At 
400 yarde—seven rounds, Ostron made 22. 
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—It is not to be:supposed because the great event of the 
year, the Annual Prize Meeting, came to a most fcrtunate 
conclusion last week, at Creedmoor that the interest in rifle 
shooting has the least abated. On Saturday last a spirited 
competition took place between members of several com- 
panies of the New York Seventh for a cartridge shell 
badge and a handsome gold badge offered by the first com- 
pany of that regiment. The first-mentioned badge is very 
insignificant in value, being merely two polished brass 
shells placed across a piece of cloth, yet the competition 
for this trophy has been very active, and the members have 
taken just as much interest in winning this so termed regi- 
mental prize badge as if it were worth hundreds of dol- 
lars. This was the tenth competition for the badge, the 
conditions being five shots at five hundred yards. Mr. J. 
P. M. Richards has won it several times, and in this in- 
stance again came off victorious by a score of seventeen 
points. Messrs. Gardner, McMillan, Price, and Sanford 
came next by a score of 17, 16, 16, 16 points respettively. 
In the second competition the gold badge was won by Cor- 
poral McMillan, of the first company, he making sixteen 
points out of a possible twenty at two hundred yards. In 
this competition the winner of the shell badge, Mr. Rich- 
ards, made only ten points, Sanferd fourteen, Gardner 
thirteen, and Price ten. Corporal McMillan also won a 
badge for the best aggregate score of the day. We hear 
that the first company of ‘the Seventh regiment propose 
offering for compctition a Gatling ‘gun, to be shot for by 
teams from the different companies of the regiment in the 
early part of November; distance, 200, 500, and 600 yards; 
five shots each man. The Seventh did not enter a team at 
the first annual meeting of the National Rifle Association, 
but seems inclined to go it alone just now. On Saturday 
next there will be two exciting matches. The Amateur 
Club Badge will be shot for at five hundred yards. It has 
been won so far by Captain Bodine twice, by Captain Win- 
gate once, and by Mr. Richards once. Should Mr. Win- 
gate win the third time he will be entitled to the badge. 
The Turf, Field und Farm Badge will also be contested for; 
distance two hundred yards, to be won under the same 
conditions as the Amateur Badge. So far the winners have 
been Messrs. Bodine, Wingate and Collins, each having 
secured it once. Several new prizes of great worth are 
being arranged for, which we will shortly announce. Until 
the snow sets in we may expect to hear Creedmoor resound- 
ing with the crack of the rifle. 

—The annual meeting o* the New York Rifle Club, 
Judge E. Hogeboom of Ghent, N. Y., President, was held 
at Croton Falls last week, under quite unfavorable circum- 
stances, the weather being rainy with strong winds, ard the 
members using telescopic rifles with fixed rests. Distance 
forty rods. Three strings of ten shots were shot, George 
W. Fowler, of Croton Falls, and Secretary of the Club, 
winning his three strings measuring 38 15-16 inches. There 
wore fifteen entries. 


First String. Second String. Third String. 
G. W. Fowler...13 15-16 G. W. Fowler. . 10% J. T. Hogeboom.. ..114 
Ay pBpROR ESE 15 3-16 N. Hatch....... 13 8-16- N. Hatch........: .18 


— Peck....... 16 3-16 J.T.Hogeboom.13 13-16 G. W. Fowler. ot it 

—A very iuteresting rifle match has just been concluded 
at Halifax between the regulars and the volunteers, the con- 
testants being the Sixtieth Royal Rifles and the Sixty-third 
Volunteer Rifle Battalion. The Sixtieth Royals were ad- 
mitted to be crack shotsin the English army, using a 
Martini-Henry rifle, which is a more accurate weapon than 
the Snider-Enfield, with which the volunteers were armed. 
Ranges used were at 200, 300, 400, and 500 yards; five 
rounds at each distance; five squads of five men on each 
side shooting. The volunteers won by a single point, the 
total score being for the Sixty-third 1,139; for the Sixtieth 
1,138. Sergeant Bowler, of the Sixtieth, and Sergeant 
Bishop, of the Sixty-third, each scored sixty-five. Cor- 
poral Brock, of the Sixtieth, at four hundred yards, made 
five bull’s eyes in succession. The two highest individual 
scores made were as follows:— 


200 yde. B00 yds. 400 yds. WOOyds. Total. 
WO 5.524 cccsvdecen 14 15 1b iP os 
OUP a6 csigpecdesouzasen 12 17 18 18 6 


The Halifax Daily Reporter, from whose columns we have 
made the above abstract, says ‘‘the match may be looked 
upon more as a test trial of the two weapons—the Snider- 
Enfield and the Martini-Henry—than’ as a test of skill be- 
tween the riflemen: There seems to be no question that if 
the Sixty-third had the same rifle as the Sixtieth they would 
have beaten by larger figures. The Martini-Henri is amuch 


superior rifle to the Snider-Enfield.” 
ints cialis deals 


—Captain McRitchie, commanding the Tallapoosa, has 
in his possession the flag unfurled by Captain Hall when he 
took possession of land 82 degrees 26 minutes north lati- 
tude, in the name of God and the United States. Aside 
from this, the flag has an interesting history. It is known 
as the ‘‘Grinnell” flag, and was first used by the United 
States ship Peacock in her researches in the Antarctic ocean 
with the Wilkes exploring expedition. It was next used 
by Lieutenant De Haven in the Grinnell expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin,’ and subsequently by Dr. 
Kane in his Arctic explorations. Still later it was used by 
Dr. Hayes in his North Pole expedition, and lastly by Cap- 
tain C. F. Hall of the Polaris. It may be said of this his- 
toric flag that it has been further north and furiher south 
than any other flag in the world. It is the property of Mr. 
Henry M. Grinnell, of New York, who has presented it to 
every polar expedition, from that of De Haven down to 
Hall’s. It was turned over to Captain McRitchie by Cap- 
tain Buddington, to be returned to Mr. Grinnell. It is of 


ordinary bunting, : about eight feet by three feet, and has 
twenty-four stars of white muslin sewed into the Union, 


—Army and Navy Journal, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








Pachting and Boating. 








eine anine 
HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 

DATE. BOSTON. NEW YORK. | CHARL’ST’N. 
h. m. m. h. m. 
Oct.23 0 11 | 9 38 | 8 52 
Oct.24 0 52 10 2 | 9 36 
Oct.25 1 36 | a. 7 10 2% 
Oct.26 2 24 morn. | 11 17 
Oct.27 8 17 0 2 morn. 
Oct.28.. 4 15 : 4 | 0 15 
Oct.29. 5 20 2 6 | 1 20 








—The New Jersey Yacht Club held their second regatta 
(the first one being only a drifting race) on October 15th, 
which unfdértunately terminated fatally. The yacht Julia 
(Commodore Morton), while on her return from the regat- 
ta, just opposite the Pavonia Ferry, suddenly shot from be- 
hind a tow of canal boats in front of the ferryboat James 
Fisk, and was run down. On board the yacht there were 
the Commodore, Edward Morton, Mr. W. Shippen, Jr., 
W. Schroeder and Mr. Smith, all of whom were thrown 
into the water. The ferryboat was immediately stopped 
and life preservers were thrown out. Young Schroeder 
was struck on the head by the paddle wheel, but was not 
stunned sufficiently to prevent him from grasping one of 
them until rescued. Young Shippen was picked up by 
men in a small boat. Commodore Morton was nowhere to 
be found. He was undoubtedly struck by the paddle and 
drowned. The others were saved. 

—Commodore Morton’s body has been found, and has 
been taken to Newburg for burial. 

—The Regatta Committee of the New York Yacht 
Squadron submit the following renort of the ocean regatta 
sailed on the 9th ult., for prizes presented by James Gor- 
don Bennett, Esg., Commodore of the club. 

The prizes offered were as follows, viz. :— 

First--Prize of the value of $1,000, to be sailed for by schooner 
yachts belonging to any organized yacht club, from an anchorage off 
Owl’s Head, New York Harbor, to and around the lightship on Five 


Fathom Bank, off Cape May, N. J., and return to Sandy Hook Lightship. 

Second—Three purses; one of the value of $1,000 and two of the value 
of $250 each, to be sailed for over the same course, upon the same day, 
and open to the following classes of vessels hailing from any port in the 
United States: 

1. Pilot boats. 

2. Working schooners of not less than 25 nor more than 300 tons, old 
measurement. 

8. Schooner smacks. 

In this race the first vessel arriving at the winning post to take a purse of 
$1000; the first vessel arriving of each of the other two classes to takea 
purse of $250. 

The entries were as follows, viz. :— 


YACHTS. 

Name. Owner. Tonnage. 
NR. ok onccap déccdep cae EB ee cbaeeenhss sdseesh 276.16 
Ne oi csnnnoacancho oon conn ee rrr 225.77 
-_ DE EE nose tng veenceeres reaees 
Clio... ee eee! oS | eee a 59.18 
Ridges ishos Maver saseiatnas arr rer 77.50 
MI i x0 ots Saves «nt cswswes Se 145.41 
ND ods ica kaccGs conte eS ee 240.00 

. PILOT BOATS. 
Widgeon, No. 10...............New York Pilots.................0¢ 105.09 
BROS, INO, 1... 0... c.sccceres RS 3s rae 132.04 
Edmund Blunt, No. 21........ New York Pilots................... — 
C. H. Marshall, No. 3......... BIO WOH BOOS, 6... occccccccesescs 85.00 
James W. Elwell, No. 7....... New Jersey Pilots.................. 165.00 
Thomas S. Negus, No. 1......) Yew Jersey Pilots................+. -- 
Mary E. Fish, No. 4........... New Jersey Pilots.................. ~ 
WORKING SCHOONERS. 
Designating 
Letter. 
W. H. Van Name............ Bes Ee PE. bon decnccee 180.00 
I inincs vcdaanoeanews B.... Captain Goward... ...........0.s0 140.06 
Sharpshooter....... ..... +0 Pps ta MRIS bi o'k'o0censae ve 120.00 
Racer.... Slots wis nse D.... Eugene Howard................ — 
SCHOONER SMACKS. 

Wallace Blackford.......... | re ee eee eee 80.00 


On the day appointed for the regatta the following vessels were at the 
anchorage prepared for the start :— 
YACHTS. 





Name. Owner. Tonnage. 
INO. 5 no pscecnesnves venccee OM eee 276.16 
CO Er et ee A. C. Kingsland............ . 225.17 
- C3 ee ero 
RR va a xbin dick bs swe oy sees isuivecvs 1. C.Bradhurst............... 59.18 
Rs ov iwi ocd bonweens cece ceey ivees EB. Bard Grabb............... 77.50 
NS REP re re ee ee 240.00 

PILOT BOATS. 

Widgeon, No. 10..............+++-- New York Pilots.............. 105.09 
James W. Elwell, No.7............ New Jersey Pilots............+ 165.00 
Thomas 8. Negus, No. 1........... New Jersey Pilots............. _ 
Mary E. Fish, No.4................ New Jersey Pilots............. — 
Edmund Blunt, No. 2......... ....2 New York Pilots.............. -_ 

WORKING SCHOONERS. 

Designating 

tter. 

W. H. Van Name.............. ORS, fe eerie 180.00 
ED asec suck nsenyarcenes B....Captain Howard............. 140.00 
SCHOONER 8MACKS. 

Wallace Blackford... ......... E....H. C. Rodgers & Co......... 80.00 

THE RACE. 


The preparatory signal was given at 3:02 P. M. The vessels were start- 
ed at 3:12 P M. ‘ 

The person who was sent to Cape May to take the time of rounding the 
Five Fathom Bank Lightship was unable to board that vessel, because of 
the strong northeast wind and high sea prevailing, and no official time 


at that point can be given. 
HOME TO THE LIGHSTHIP. 
, The time of arrival at Sandy Hook Lightship was as follows: 
YACHTS. 


Enchantress, October 11.............. 0... cence eeenee 
Dreadnaught, October 11 
CRD, MIOCOIOE BD. ova nis 5 snap cin dance ccc cevecews snes eniiese 
Alarm—not taken. 

Eva—not taken. 





PILOT BOATS. 


Thomas S. Negus, October 11.. 

Widgeon, Octo 

Mary E. Fish, October 11..... 

James W. Elwell, October 11 

Edmund Blunt, October 11.... 
WORKING SCHOONERS. 


W.H. Van Name, October 11..................---555 10 
Reindeer—not taken. 








S £Rsete 
S ssses,, 
erate 
&. BREESE 


SMACKS. 
Wallace Blackford, October 11...............-...-4+ ll 
THE WINNERS. 
The 8 are awarded as follows:— 
The Yacht prize to Enchantress. 
The $1,000 purse to pilot boat Thomas S. Negus. 
One 3 


£ 
3 
hice 
& 


purse to schooner William H. V: ame. 
rse to smack Wallace Blackford. 


which is respectfully submitted. 
FLETCHER WESTRA 
WILLIAM KREBS, 
E. E. CHASE, 
CHARLES 


One 
All 


Committee. 


Y, 
A. MINTON, 


. The Neptune’s time was 16m. 124s. 





—The new schooner yacht Ibis, of the New York Yacht 
Club, bound around to Philadelphia last week, when off 
Bombay Point, Delaware Bay, lost her bowsprit, jib-boom, 
flying jib-boom, and all head gear, through stress of 
She was taken in tow by the revenue cutter 


weather. 
Hamilton. 


—On the 22d of September Mr. Loubat, of the Enchant- 
ress, challenged Mr. Stockwell, of the Dreadnaught, to sail 
for the Cape May Challenge Cup on October 14th. The 
At 12h. 13m. 
P. M. the Enchantress sailed over the course and claimed 
the cup, which was awarded to her by the Regatta Com- 


Dreadnaught did not make her appearance. 


mittee. 


—The Meta vs. Vision yacht race, as to which is entitled 
to the prize, has not yet been decided; the judges cannot 


agree on areferee. Both yachts are laid up for the winter. 


—The yachts Agnes, Columbia, Mariquita, Magic, and 
Undine are still in commission, and are at anchor foot of 


Court street, Brooklyn. 


—The Neptunes, of Greenpoint, New York, and the Ar- 
gonautas, of Bergen Point, New Jersey, rowing associa- 
tions, held their fourth annual four oared scull race on 
Saturday, October 18th, for the championship of the Kill 
The Neptunes had previously won twice 


von Kull river. 
and the Argonautas once. The steamers Pleasant Valley, 
Josephine, Berbeck, &c., were loaded with guests, friends, 
and members of the different clubs. The Nassaus, Ata- 
lantas, Aleyons, Philadelphias, and other clubs sent several 
of their members; there were also present others who take 
a lively interest in this exhilirating pastime. The course 
was three miles straight away, from the can buoy to the 
lighthouse. There was some delay in starting, owing to 
the steering gear of the Argonautas getting out of ordcr, 
and they had to run ashore to fix it. As the day was very 
chilly on the water, the Neptunes pulled around*to keep 
themselves warm, and having shipped some water, owing 
to the swell of a passing steamer, they had also to row 
ashore. The shells now got into line, and were started 
very evenly by Commodore Brady, the Argonautas taking 
the water first and pulling a stroke of forty-one to the min- 
utc, the Neptunes pulling thirty-nine. When about three 
hundred yards had been rowed the Argonautas were two 
boat lengths ahead; after this both crews pulled pretty 
evenly for the first mile. It was evident to ali that the 
Neptunes could not stand the pace, nor was there that uni- 
formity of stroke or strength put into into it that they had 
showed on previous occasions. The Argonautas were now 
five boat lengths ahead, and increasing their lead with every 
stroke, and on passing their club house, which was thronged 
with friends and gaily dressed with flags, an enthusiastic 
cheer was given as they saw they had won the champion 
flag of the river. The Argonauta’s time was 15m. 494s., 
the fastest on record, and about eight boat lengths ahead. 
The shell of tke Ar- 
gonautas was built by Roahr. The Neptunes were coached 
by John Biglir, and rowed in a boat built by Elliott, of 
Greenpoint. Captain Ray, of the Neptunes, in handing 
the champion flag to President Warner, of the Argonautas, 
stated that although one of their men was sick, and the 
crew had rowed but seldom together, he must confess that 
the start was an excellent one, and they lost the race by 
being out-pulled. President Warner, in receiving the 
flag, made a neat but happy reply. The day’s enjoyment 
ended by a supper given at the beautiful La Tourette 
House, and a dance at the club1ooms. Next year will wit- 
ness an exciting race, as the clubs stand even, both having 
won twice. 

—The Yale College Navy held their annual autumn re- 
gatta on October 15th at Lake Saltonstall, some five miles 
from New Haven, on the Shore Line Railroad. The fine 
weather attracted a large number of non-boating students 
and their friends. The regatta was the best managed that 
the navy has held for several years. The first race was for 
shells, and two crews, not belonging to the college, entered 
as tollows:— 

Collegiate and Commercial Institute—W. P. Day, bow; 
W. P. Glover, H. G. Otis, C. C. Ford, T. G. Johnston, L. 
M. Doles stroke. Colors, blue and white. 

Hopkins Grammar School—W. A. Ransom, bow; H. H. 
Hostetter, M. Wilcox, J. E. Brainard, J. Wurts, J. A. Por- 
ter, stroke. Colors, blue. 

The grammar school crew drew the inside, and the crews 
started a little after thrce o’clock. The institute crew took 
the lead at once, and kept it to the end, winning the race 
in 14m. 163s. Grammar school crew, 15m. 233s. The 
prize was six badges, valued at $60; course two miles. 

The second race was for single sculls. The following 
entered :— 

A. Wilcox, ’74; N. Martin, °75; R. J. White, ’76; W. C. 
Hall, scientific school, °75; T. A. Vernon, scientific school, 


75. The colors of the first were white; second, blue; third, 
blue and white; fourth, magenta; and fifth, black. 


Hall drew the first place, Martin second, Wilcox third, 
and Cook outside. The crews all started finely, and kept 
quite even for half a mile. On the return Wilcox led until 
nearly in, when Cook made a spurt and passed in ahead in 
15m. 29}s.; Wilcox, 15m. 33}s.; Hall, 15m. 554s.; Martin, 
16m. 18}s.; Vernon, 17m. 174s. Prize, the Southworth 
cup, valued at $300. Course two miles. 

Wilcox claimed that Cook fouled him at the stake boat. 
The contest was exciting and warm. 

The third race was for barges. The entries were as 
follows :— 


Class of "74—J. L. Scudder, bow; H. H. Chittenden, W. 
§. Halstead, W. K. Harrison, H. DeForest Weeks; J. N. 
Brown, stroke; D. C. Holbrook, coxswain. Colors, white. 
Class of (75—C. L. Noyes, bow; J. W. Brooks, E. H. 














Benton, C. W. Cochran, H. J. McBirney; C. F. Cutler, 
stioke; G. Howard, coxswain. Colors, scarlet. 


Class of °77—P. J. Wilson, bow; E. V. Baker, W. M. 
Barnum, C. H. Shelton, F. J. Stimson; A. W. Cole, stroke; 
J. M. Townsend, coxswain. Colors, magenta. 

Scientific School, ’76—A. E. Nichols, bow; W. M. New- 
hall, M. G. Nixon, C. A. Claflin, C. L. Brace; C. B. Rock- 
wood, stroke; F. Wood, coxswain. Color, blue and white. 


In this race the crew of "77 drew the inside, Scientific 
School next, and ’75 outside. A fair start was made, but 
the contest narrowed down to the crew of ’75 and the Sci- 
entific. The latter won, closely followed by ’75. Time— 
Scientifics, 18m. 38s.; '75 crew, 18m. 42s.; 74 crew, 14m. 
24%s.; 77 crew, 14m. 363s. .This is claimed to be the best 
barge time at this place The course was two miles, and 
the prize six silver goblets. 

The fourth and last race was a shell race. 
were the entries:— 


Class "74—G. M. Gunn, bow; H. D. Bristol, G. E. Mun- 
roe, W. O. Henderson, J. A. R. Dunning; C. D. Water- 
man, stroke. Color, blue. 

Class ’76—H. W. DeForest, bow; F. N. Noyes, V. H. 
Metcalf, 8. D. Harrison, D. H. Kellogg; R. J. Cork, stroke 
Color, scarlet. 

Scientic School—J. C. Webber, bow; W. R. Upham, G. 
L. Brownell, R. D. A. Parrett, J. Kennedy; F. Wood, 
stroke. Color, white. 


The scientific crew v ithdrew on account of lack of prac- 
tice. The ’76 crew took the inside place, and the shells 
started about five o’clock. Both crews steered widely, ’76 
especially so. The ’74 crew led two-thirds of the distance, 
but the ’76 crew used the English stroke and won the race. 
Their time was 19m. 23}s.; ’74 crew, 19m. 48%s. The dis- 
tance was three miles, and the prize six gold badges. 

—Joseph C. Cloud, the oarsman who started from Phila- 
delphia some months since to row to New Orleans by 
canals and rivers, was found in his boat on the 16th inst., 
five miles above Plaquemine, La., in an exhausted condi- 
tion, and died next day. His diary shows that he had been 
suffering with what he termed the ‘‘heavy shakes” for some 
days before his death. The only marvel is that he could 
have endured the malaria of the river bottoms so long with- 
out fatal results. Why didn’t some humane person caution 
him about the river fever? We doubt whether whiskey 
had anything to do with determining his fate. 


—The Palisades and Vesper crews, of Yonkers, will row 
an eight-oared barge race to-day. The steamer Virginia 
Seymour will leave Gas House Dock at 2:45 P. M. 

—The Atalantas and Nassaus row a four-oared race this 
afternoon (Thursday) on the Harlem river. The Nassau 
crew comprises Messrs. Montgomery, Johnson, Brown, and 
Walker. The Atalanta crew—Dr. Withers, Speir, Blake, 
and Van Raden. 

—In Portland Harbor, Me., last week, C. M. Henry, the 
present champion, rowed a race fora silver cup and the 
championship, against John Kennedy; distance two miles, 
Henry won in 16 minutes and 40 seconds. 

Burrato, N. Y., October 16, 1873. 
EpITor oF FoREST AND STREAM:— 

The great rowing match between the Hibernian and Black 

Rock rowing clubs is lost and won. 


The morning of the 11th, the day set down for the race, 
dawned clear and bright, but as the day wore on, it became 
more and more threatening, and at the hour appointed for 
the race a drizzling rain had set in. Nevertheless it attracted 
some five or six thousand spectators who lined the banks 
from the starting point to the stakeboats. 

Both the crews bore the reputation of being first-class 
oarsmen, consequently the friends of each were sanguine 
their favorites would win. 

The Black Rock crew won the choice of positions, and 
about fifteen minutes past three bore down the harbor and 
took their place opposite the judges’ stand, shortly followed 
by the Hibernians. 

The men in the contesting boats were as follows: Hiber- 
nians, Banshee crew; James Noonan, bow; Patrick Hurley, 
No. 2; William Jones, No. 3; Cornelius Donovan, stroke; 
boat, Wm. Weston. 4 

Black Rock crew: Joseph Raymond, bow; Edward Pow3 
ers, No. 2; Benj. Pfeiffer, No. 3; George Raymond, stroke; 
boat, P. P. Pratt. 

At twenty minutes past three the word “go” was given, 
and the race began. The Black Rock crew took the water 
with a powerful stroke before the word was fairly given, 
thereby having the advantage of astroke or more. The 
‘‘Banshees ” started off nicely with a quick, powerful stroke 
of forty to the minute. At this time the greatest excites 
ment prevailed among the spectators, and odds were freely 
offered on the Banshees, who seemed to gain steadily inch 
by inch upon their formidable antagonists. Now they are 
neck and neck, each fighting bravely for the advance, the 
friends of each cheering loudly as either gained the slight- 
est advantage. At length the Banshees draw away slowly, 
and upon reaching the two mile stake-boat were fully 
twelve feet ahead. In making the turn they had the mis- 
fortune to get afoul the stake-boat, which gave the Pratts 
the advantage on the home stretch of five or six boat lengths. 
Nevertheless they did all they could to lessen the distance 
between them, and made a splendid pull over the balance 
of the course, gaining rapidly on the Pratts, who reached 
the judges’ stand two boat lengths in advance. 

The average weight of the Pratt crew was 169 pounds, 
and the time made by them was 26 min. 363 sec. The Ban- 
shees’ average weight was 148 pounds, and their time 36 
min. and 44 sec. 

The time made by both crews was remarkably good, and 


The following 


has seldom been beaten, as the course was two hundred 
J. C.,8. 


feet over the required four miles. 
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Sea and River ishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN OCTOBER. 
Lice cient 
Coast Fisn. LAKEs. 
Bluefish, Skipjack, Horse Mackerel, Black Bass, (Miciopterus nig 


(Temnodon saitator.) and archigan.) (two species. 
Spanish Mackerel,(Cero maculatum.) Pickerel, (sox reticulatus.) 
eakfish, Squetaug (Trout) Ofoli- Pike perch.{Zucioperca Americana.) 


thus.) 
Bays AND EsTUARIES. 
Striped Bass, Rockfish. (Labrax luneatus.) 


a Sale 

—There is positively no striped bass fishing or any other 
fishing down the Bay, and all the boats come in ‘‘clean.” 
On Saturday, Messrs. Clerk and Abbey took seven small 
bass aftera most persistent trial of the Jersey flats and 
lower bay; but ‘‘what are these few among so many.” At 
Hell Gate and the Little Gate business has fallen off, and 
squids glitter in the surging tide in vain. At Pelham bridge 
Henry Harbeck has beaten the game, we think, having 
made a very fair score the past week. 

—Thomas §&. Steele, an expert angler of Hartford, Ct. 
to whom we owe many favors, sends us the ‘‘paper pat- 
terns” of seven of the monster trout of Maine which were 
caught last summer and the year before in Mooselucma- 
guntic Lake and the Rangely river. Their captors were 
R. G. Allerton, Dr. G. A. Mills, L. B. Reed, and Mr. 
Steele, and their weights in avoirdupoise were respectively 
as follows: 5 pounds, 2 ounces; 6, 7, 73, 8%, and 10 pounds. 
As we shall have little more to report respecting trout fish- 
ing until the advent of spring, we can bring the subject to 
ano more graceful conclusion, especially as regards the 
wonderful waters of Maine, than by printing the following 
letter from C. Pennock, a guide well known to anglers on 


Rangely waters, and whose veracity is undoubted: 
. RanegExy, October 14th. 
Epitor ForEstT aND STREAM:— 


On Lake Mooselucmaguntic there has been dull fishing the last of this 
season. Kennebago Lake and the outlet at the foot of Rangely Lake 
have beaten everything for numbers and size. This fall I went up the 
stream Kennebago October 3d, with a gentleman from Boston and he 
caught thirty trout in two hours’ time. They weighed 59 pounds. We 
met a party on the stream who caught twenty trout, one of them 
weighed 9} pounds. October 6th I went up again with another party and 
caught a fine string, two of four pounds among them. Joseph Lamb, an- 
other guide, went up the next day with a stranger, and the two of them 
caught 75 pounds in just one hour; one of them weighed eight pounds. 
On the 10th I went up with a party and we caught twenty trout which 
would average two pounds each. The water was the highest that it has 
been this season. At the outlet and dam they have caught a great many 
trout and most of them large. They havecaught twenty a day on an av- 
erage, that would weigh four pounds each, forthe past few days. Sammy 
Clark, another guide, caught in one day what fish he sold for $10, and he 
sold them very low atthat. Fishermen are plenty and will be until the 
season closes. Respectfully yours, C. PENNOCK. 

—From the South we have received a pleasant letter. 

Our correspondent goes fishing from Savannah to Thunder- 
bolt, and through Ossabaw Sound, and plies the line 
through many of the estuaries and water courses which 
interlace Southern Georgia below Savannah. Fish he gets 
in plenty, the sheeps-head, the whiting and the croaker, and 
not only did the fish bite, but also did the mosquitoes, re- 
presented as singing of nights like ‘‘a full brass band.” 
Turtle too, did our correspondent find, a lordly aldermanic 
fellow of 175 pounds having been captured. No such ex- 
citing sport can be found as that the turtle affords. You 
spy him from afar off floating in the undulating surface of 
the water sometimes miles from the shore. Slowly, 
cautiously your boatman rows the skiff to the turtle; the 
least clumsy splash of an oar would disturb his siesta. At 
last you get behind him, and inch by inch you approach 
him. Then you stoop well over the bow, and turn your 
turtle. Ahem! Turn him? It seems easy enough to say 
‘*turn him,” but how do you do it? You bend down, 
leaning far over the bow of the boat, make both hands meet 
under his belly in the water and you lift Mr. Turtle clean 
out of the sea and tumble him backwards into your boat. 
It is surprising how light a turtle is in the water and what 
a dead weight he is when out of his element. No matter 
if he does struggle a little and dash his flippers at you, the 
only thing really to be afraid of is the barnacles which 
almost always grow on his sides and cut like knives into 
the arms and wrists when you hold him in your embrace. 
Of famous turtle catchers in the approved method, one who 
can turn a monster of any size and land him with such a 
clatter in the boat that you would think the frail bottom 
would come out, we give the palm to Captain Buckley of 
the steamer ‘‘ Virgo.” People fish in and around Savannah 
all the year round, and there is a certain bank, off Tybee 
Light, near the Light Ship, where bass are captured in 
quantity. There may be found in Savannah not only good 
fish but excellent company. 


—Professor Uhler, chairman of the committee appointed 
to investigate the causes of the disappearance of fish from 
Maryland waters, reports that all the rivers inthe State are 
gradually filling with mud and sediment, carried into them 
from the cultivated soil by the rain and freshets. Rivers 
and mouths of rivers which less than fifteen years ago were 
navigable by large ships, can now barely accommodate 
small boats. The only remedy, according to Professor 
Uhler, is to require the farmers whose lands border on the 
rivers to plant grass and vines alongside the shore to pre- 
vent the freshets from washing away the soil. 

The following extract of a letter from Dr. Wm. F. Clerk, 
the artist, will be read with especial interest by the numer- 
ous friends of himself and his genial brother, Andrew 
Clerk, of Maiden Lane. It is written from the river Esk, 
in England, Sepember 29th: ' 

“T am still at Metal Bridge. While the river was in condition I was 
tolerably successful in salmon fishing, having landed ten salmon, two of 
which weighed twenty: pounds each; this for a short time on an English 


river is considered great fishing. The Esk, however, is a small stream, 
frequently out of condition either in flood or when low, as itis now. In 


the latter condition the pools are full of salmon. In many of them they | proved very inauspicious, heavy clouds threatening rain 
are lying as numerous as they ever were in the Grand pool at Grand river every hour. In consequence the attendance of spectators on 
in Canada, and not confined to one pool, but everywhere they abound. | the occasion was very small, and the pecuniary results un- 
I have seen over two hundred salmon leap in one pool during part of an satisfactory. The game began shortly after noon, the St. 
afternoon. Mr. Parton, the artist, is now with me, but he is getting George eleven going to the bat, Smith and Bance being 
tired of this quiet place, and I suppose will leave for London. I think | their first representatives, the latter having but recently re- 
I shall wait a little for the fishing, which is said to be best during Octo- turned from a trip to Europe Before these two were 
ber. This house is exceedingly comfortable. I have an excellent bed- rted the sc 1 , be ore to twenty-o f which 
room and parlor, well furnished, and the tuble is everything I could wish parce ak bat ked by A e eo 7 ee 

for; the people are very attentive and get whateverI wish for, and the eee Om tem aoe R > de er a’ H ot va eae 
expense is very moderate indeed—less than I have paid anywhere dumng powles aud. tied: wie as ai oa etches Poe 


my wanderings in Scotland. Mr. Parton and I visited Gretna Green yes- Z 
terday. There is uothing remarxable about the locality; the small brook but when Harcombe got in the bowling had to be changed, 
Brewster and Greig going on. Before Bance left he 


or river Sark there divides Scotland from England. There is no village— b > 
had run up a good eighteen, in which two threes and 


only a farm house, which was formerly in stage coach days an inn, and a 5 a ; v 

toll-gate. The weather here is at present very fine,,and exactly like | three twos were prominent, his wicket falling for forty. 

the Indian summer in America. There is the same hazy atmosphere and | Moeran joined Harcombe, and together they ran the score 

the same spider webs floating in the air. The popular sports here are | up to sixty-four, Harcombe contributed twenty-five’ in 

otter hunting and coursing hares. handsome style, marked by two beauties for four.each, and 

eens a three and atwo. Moeran added sixteen, in which a three 

° * and three twos were noteworthy, and afterwards Grainger 

Athletic pastimes. added ten, a three and a two being a good share of it. The 

fifth wicket fell for seventy-eight, but as the others did not 

The cricket field, foot of North street, Hoboken, last add average scores the last wicket went down for eighty-six, 
week was rendered lively by a couple of interesting con- 

tests, in which the players from our metropolitan clubs 











































































eight additional runs only for the last five wickets. The 
bowling score of the innings showed the appended result: 
Balls. Runs. Maidens. Wickets 

Boos cp aadned cuss weagee 24 5 2 3 


took part: On Thursday, October 16th, a one inning game talkies Ls. ee "3 19 2 3 
was played between an eleven of the Manhattan Cricket NI as 5 oc odsccite stein tas 66 22 8 1 
BEOWME. ...5. cccevceccesevecees 142 38 7 4 


Club and a mixed fifteen representing the Knickerbocker 
Base Ball Club, and on Saturday the 18th a one inning 
match was played for the benefit of Smith and Brewster, 
the two professionals of the St. George and Staten Island 
Clubs, in which an eleven of the St. George Club were op- 
posed to an eleven including players of the Manhattan, 
Staten Island, Prospect Park, and Jersey City Clubs, those 
of the latter organization having nearly all joined the Man- 
hattan Club. 

The game on Thursday was quite an enjoyable affair and 
to the surprise of the cricketers it resulted in favor of the 
‘base ball players’ side, the Manhattan eleven evidently tak- 
ing things too easy, not a safe thing to do in a cricket 
match. It was the intention to play eighteen of the ball 
players, inciuding Mr. Chadwick, who has always played» 
in the cricket games of the Knickerbocker Club, against 


The Field team went to the bat at 2, p. m., Hosford and 
Lewis going in to the bowling of Smith and Jones. Eight 
runs were scored before the first wicket fell, but afterwards 
wicket after wicket fell for small additions to the score, 
Kersley being the only player who made an average score, 
his eleven being the score of the innings. This gave the 
game to the St. George eleven. As there was no time to play 
the game out the St. George went in again but did not com- 
plete half their second innings, the play undersuch circum- 
stances being of no account. The bowling score of the in- 
nings were as follows: 

. Balls. Runs. Maidens. Wickets. 
GDN ised io Racceivedtee 74 11 4 4 
SOB a 6 60:5 ogi asa ste desieceacs cies 66 15 4 4 
NOOB, ea oncacesesedacessseude 12 4 0 1 

A fine catch was made by Talbot off Outerbridge’s bat, 
and good catches were made in the same by Greig, Marsh, 
Outerbridge, Smith, Grainger, and Jones. The score of 
the innings, which decided the game was as follows: 








an eleven of the Manhattans, but as the ball players did 8T enones. | FIELD ELEVEN. 
‘ " é 4 P . . Smith, b. Ronaldson... ........ 10|Hosford, c. Grainger, b. Jones... 6 

not muster in‘force the Manhattans allowed them to have Dance’ ¢. Giele, b. Muadidoen... 18\Lewis, t. Smith ree 2 
the assistance of Brewster, Hayward and Talbot to the bat. | Harcombe, b. Brewster.......... 25|Ronaldson, b. Jones........ Aan 
These three only added ten runs to the save, and as they | Mgeran.,.©° Outerbridge, D. | Destet C Tanee meses yt 
did not arrest in the field the credit of the victory as really | Jones, b. Greig............ --- Greig, b. Smith.................. 3 

a 1 Grainger, b. Hosford............ BO eeiae, TU OMB. occ cen ceneacuves 0 
chiefly due to the ball players. The latter went to the bat | Lenman,'c. Marsh, b. Hosford... 0 Meakin, not out.................. 1 
first at 2:30 p. m., and they availed themselves of the am! oe, Brewster. ... SOON, Taibot, b. More- 
rather loose fielding and easy bowling of the Manhattans to | Sleigh, b. Brewster.............. 2|\McDougall, b. Smith.....1..... 3 
the extent of serving fifty-three for ten wickets. After- | Taldot, notout........ “ss alteg byes’ ¢. Jones, b. Smith. ... 2 
wards the three cricketers went in to assist them-and when eae 3 AERO, 2 Sn) eae sang 
the 14th wicket fell seventy-seven runs had been scored, of Total. .....-.-+seseeeeeesereereee GB\Total.......-. 2.0... scereeee eens 38 

: Fall of wickets............ 1] 2| 31 4] 5] 6I 7] 8| 9! 10 
which Heyward made seven and Brewster three only. Of | sr@eorge............., 21] © 164 | ©) 78) & a a= 
the ball players Ben Kirkland battled well for twelve | Field...................... 8 10 |10 13} 20| 23 | 27| 28! 31 | 33—33 


Umpires—Messrs. McKean and Heyward. 

Time of game—3:10. 

The base ball championship for 1873 may be said to have 
been settled, as it is almost a certainty now that the Boston 
Club will win. They have but to win two more games to 
render it impossible that the Philadelphia Club can win, 
and as in the five games named to be played this week, two 
more with the Washington and one with the Baltimores, 
their ultimate success is assured. The second, up to Oct. 
20th, is as follows: 


marked by a four hit, and Goodspeed ran up eleven in short 
order. Van Nest and Fryatt contributed eight each, 
Hecksher getting an average seven and Chubb six.. Of the 
bowling Tucker took the majority of wickets, several 
catches being missed off Ronaldson’s bowling. Rutty took 
four wickets and then was taken off, the ball players be- 
ginning to take liberties with him. At 4, p. m., the Man- 
hattans went in to run off that seventy-seven, a task they 


regarded as quite easy; and the way they began to hit the Games Yet to 
bowling of Fryatt and Bucklin looked as if they would lead eae —- =. let, 
their opponents score with the loss of about four or five WRMAANA.s.  ocbesesteah cae 33 16 6 


In order that the Philadelphians may win they will have 
to win all the games they yet have to play and the Bostons 
to lose all but one of all they have to play. The struggle 
for the third position is between the Baltimore, Mutual and 
— Clubs, the record up to Oct. 21st, standing as fol- 

ows: 


wickets. After Marsh had got eleven and the score had 
been run up to twenty-eight Fryatt got in on his stumps, 
and just at this time Chadwick took Bucklin’s place in the 
bowling, and he and Fryatt got in together so well in the 
bowling that the wickets began to fall in a very rapid man- 


ner. In fact after Ronaldson’s retirement for twenty-six— — — - Yet to 

he having had two lives given him by dropped fly balls—not SR oT rio alee = 7 ~- A ~~ 
Macaw decoviusiicswietesats 48 24 24 6 

a man could get even an average score, the final result pl died es oxi S 3 = ; 


being the fall of the tenth wicket for fifty run, three less 
than the ten ball players of the other side had scored, 
Fryatt taking four wickets and Chadwick six. The victory 
was fully enjoyed by the Knickerbockers, and they propose 
duplicating it on Saturday next, provided the weather is 
favorable. The full score below gives the details: 


KNICKERBOCKER. | MANHATTAN. 

Van Nest, b. Henry............. 8| Ronaldson, c. Chubb, b Fryatt.. 26 

Brisbane, run out............,.. 2| Marsh, b. Fryatt enpidnwh 2 Vugdeets ll 

Hecksher, c. Henry, b Ronald- H. Tucker, b. Chadwick......... 0 
A a on at cadliinnranaee neces 7|Rathers,c. B. Kirkland, b Chad- 

: 0 


The Baltimores have a winning lead for the third position, 
but as the Athletics have the most games to play, they may 
pull up; at present it looks as if the Mutuals would be fifth. 

In the amateur arena the Chelseas won the Island cham- 
— last week, they having defeated the Nassaus, 

ameless, Amity Union, &c., of Brooklyn, in two games 
out of three. 
ne Silver Stars are the amateur champions of New York 

ity. 











Fryatt, b. Henry......... RR IY Spit ee a l a 

B. Kirkland, b. Tucker. . .. 12!Greig, b. Chadwick.............. 3 ma 

Buckland, b. Ronaldson......... 0 Lewh, b. Chadwick.............. 4 tt a ra 2 

Kirkland, b. Henry....... se da eess 0| Beattie, b. Fryatt................ — +-— 

ee Gee eee HE ruin that has overwhelmed Wall street these last 

Ollwell = eee etecceeesscees — , c. A. Kirkland, b. Chad- ‘ weeks is gradually affecting every department of busi- 

; CK, 0. TUCHE?.....6..c00 ivccetce. veeed c@dtrwaodtaewd . * ° : 

Goodapeed, b. Tucker ba ans al ih Perryman, Bot Citi 265 casks beus 9 | ness. Generally, financial depressions are met with in- 
a Se ee wans, b. Fryatt.............-«« 0 i +e i ime” * 

Brewster, not out..,............+ 3| Byes, 2; wide, 1; no balls, 2...... 5 creased theatrical patronage, but this time forme 0% $ e 

Heyward, run out............... 7 ception to the rule. From all quarters the “revolving 

Byes, 8; lee eens anne 2 — | stars” that rotate in their professional tours back to our 

Se cai Sc taebcngtavuoanncelo ence 50 | metropolis, speak gloomily of the difficulty of getting to- 


gether paying houses in e@r country towns. That is, 
well regulated and established routines are making fair re- 
muneration, but the ‘“‘side shows,” however deserving of 
patronage, are almost totally neglected. There must be 
something deeper than appears on the suriace for this 
stra.ge phenomenon. People discouraged and desperate, 


Umpires—Messrs. Talbot and Rocke. Time of game, two hours and 
fifty minutes. 
’ FALL OF WICKETS. 
Knickerbocker—7 12 27 27 28 33 44 46 46 58 59 59 67 77. 
Manhattan—28 31 35 40 49 49 50 50 50 50. 
The following is the bowling score:— 


Siehidaliece: Balls. Runs. Maidens. Wickets. | rush to places of amusement for momentary excitement. In 
Ronaldson baw pier atcen ageless 36 6 2 2 the panic ’of 37 the playhouses in New York were constant- 
Ge 6s BIS 27 > 0 $ ly crowded. In’57 the same thing was the case. In revo- 

OIE aan onsen ve scenes es ecte 24 16 0 4 lutionary times, in its darkest days, dramatic representa- 
RE as inscics ss geahiakes 18 1 0 0 tions seem to relieve the people of sad thoughts, and divert 
Bice BB ff | tem at least for the hour. But under our presen 


anomalous monetary derangement, it is not severe to the 
extent of making the masses hopeless; enough is left to en- 
courange the ‘‘rost ruined” that with economy fortune may 


Gooa catches were made by the brothers Kirkland, Rodgers, and 
Chubb, and by Rutty and Tucker. 
On Saturday, the day of the benefit match, the weather 
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be regained, and the mimic stage is for the nonce dismissed. 
It is a good sign socially, though bad for the players. 

In New York, however, the stagnation and loss that-is 
settling down on a maiority of our theaters may be 
heightened by commercial pressure, but this catastrophe has 
been merited by the imprudence of managers and careless- 
ness of capitalists. In all this great city, a refined and 
nighly cultivated family, a family sensibly fond of 
dramatic representations, can only with difficulty find a 
place of amusement where its members will not be offended 
by bad taste and scenic display. 

In this ‘‘flurry,”our metropolitan ‘‘show-houses,”’ for that 
is the proper name, must suffer. Some of them will probably 
go down altogether in the gale, and they should. The real his- 
tory of the Lyceum theatre is a chapter of disappointments. 
No one can say it was wanted. It filled no place, supplied 
no demand. Its management never had any plan, and the 
only resource left, scenic representations, had so cloyed 
upon the public eye that the building was not filled even 
on the night of its opening. The Grand Opera House is 
another great mistake, a magnificent dramatic temple built 
in a wilderness, and as unapproachable to the mass of our 
citizens as if surrounded by a swamp. Then its size gives 
the different extremest parts of the interior a gloomy, 
ghostly, unsociable look that chills and depresses. The 
players on the stage from remoteness and from want of 
ability never get nearer the audience than groups of moving 
men, seen on shore by the passengers of a passing steamer. 
Here again are no resources but sensation and scenery. 

Wallack’s little theatre, corner of Broadway, small from 
necessity and not from design, was always crowded. ‘‘How 
is the Winter Garden to-night?” would be a current inquiry, 
and although that. great barn was well filled, yet acres of 
empty seats only impressed the beholder that it was “poorly 
attended.” ‘‘How is Wallack’s?” ‘‘Crowded, crowded.” 
Just so, Wallack’s is the place. The ‘‘litttle bandbox” had 
almost as much to do with its good reputation as did its 
excellent actors. It isin the wind that all of our “large 
buildings” are suffering, and that all along the line of a 
group, under the charge of one manager, discontent and 
a black future threatens. 

The commercial history of theatres shows that not half 
the established theatres are profitable, and that a manager 
who undertakes to run more than one invariably fails. 
What is to become of one who dares to hold four, among 
them that elephant, the Grand Opera House? The fragments 
must soon be seen flying in the air. The pressure in Wall 
street will not be the author of this explosion; it follows 
on the footsteps of all vain men, who achieving a great suc- 
cess ina legitimate way, conceive that they can defy all 
precedents and work miracles. Let all attempted monop- 
olies go under. It is better for the general public. In this 
connection the statement that Clara Morris has left the 
“Daly Troupe,” will have a marked effect in more direc- 
tions than at first supposed. Mr. Daly loses a popular 
actress who has been made by his undoubted tact in putting 
his ‘‘society plays” on the boards. This excelleni manage- 
ment was the setting that brought to Miss Morris her wealth 
of popularity. Can she succeed well, then, upon her own 
resources, and relieved of the glamour and enticing glare 
of the Fifth Avenue stage, a stage in which upholstery, 
fine dresses, and fashion did so much to delude the dazed 
audience into the idea they were really witnessing high, gen- 
teel comedy, when .it was little else than Clara’s tears, and 
a fashionable opening of the fall fashions? We shall watch 
the result carefully and add anew confirmation to our old 
experiences. 

We want a playhouse, genteel, patronized by refined and 
intelligent people, where we can hear popular music, where 
we can go and be amused for an hour or so, where 
we are not, as at the Grand Opera, ‘“‘ hung by the gills” 
the prima donna and the: tenor, and if inattentive or with- 
out gloves, are expected to feel that we are considered out of 
place, and told by looks and grimaces that we don’t appre- 
ciate music, and all that sort of délettanti nonsense. We 
want our popular music all the season through; we suppose 
fashion will sustain the grand opera through the subscrip- 
tion nights. Seats must be taken because they have been 
paid for, but music for the masses, if a snecess will be a ne- 
cessity, a permanent institution. The fact that so many 
persons this last summer went up town, and suffered so 
many inconveniences to listen to Thomas’ concerts, is argu- 
ment enough to convince the most sceptical that we want 
& popular music establishment in the centre of our densest 
population. Whoever has faith and capital to start one, 
will be favored with great success and consequently great 
fortune. 

The ‘‘Geneva Cross,” judging ‘from the crowded audi- 
ences that assembled at the Saturday’s matinee, is increas- 
ing in popularity. To the Germans it is evidently a source 
of delight, while all nationalities, save the French, are 
charmed with the manner it is put upon the stage. Miss 
Etynge is the centre of attraction. We regret that she has 
not a better opportunity to display herself in the softer and 
joyous scenes of dramatic life. The cares and sacrifices 
growing out of a loved country snffering under the foot of 
a conqueror; the scanty food and neglected dress of a 
military prison,-are not the true field for her.many graces; 
but difficult and unrewarding as her part is, she never for- 
gets its dramatic claims, and maintains it with most con- 
sistent action to the end. 

The announcement that on Monday, 27th inst., Mr. Les- 
ter Wallack will appear at his own theatre, causes a flutter 
among the old patrons of that house. It will be a relief in- 
deeil to witness ‘an old English comedy, and look over the 
intelligent and fashionable audiences that ‘will assemble to 
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greet a manager who has throughout his managerial career 
made good acting the feature of his establishment. 

The irrepressible Barnum has found a vacant square on 
Madison avenue, which he has covered entirely over with 
a series of tents, and opened one of the largest shows that 
ever found place in this city, or anywhere else, that we 
know of. It spite of the prevailing storm, the seats were 
crowded with a highly respectable audience. The menag- 
erie, which is very fine, is of more than usual interest, from 
the fact that as far as possible, un exhibition, it is arranged 
in scientific order. The street show on Broadway, Tues- 
day, created both interest and amusement from its queer 
mixture of the absurd and grotesque, with redeeming points 
of decided interest. The automaton gymnasts were greeted 
with hearty applause, and as they resembled so nearly the 
presumed to be human beings dressed in tinsel and paint, 
many honest people will never know the ‘“‘other from 
which.” 

Mr. Daly has opened the Grand Opera Honse with prices 
reduced to a specie paying basis. The very excellent play 
of the kind, ‘‘Under the Gaslight,” with reasonable charges 
for admission, promises success. 

The Maretzek troupe has closed its season at the Grand 
Opera House. At the Academy the Strakosch company 
continue their presentations. Salvini maintains his popu- 
larity, and every time he appears ina theatre he is more 
thoroughly understood and appreciated. His appearance in 
“Sullivan ” would never be translated to mean ‘‘David Gar- 
rick” but so it is. We presume if ‘‘David” could come to 
life and witness the performances of Southern and Salvini 
as his ‘‘double,” he would pray to fate to put him back in 
his ‘‘little bed.”’ 

Boston, October 21st. 

Our theatres are well patronized despite the money panic. 
We have Booth at the Boston, our single star, but one of the 
first magnitude. We miss the elegant and cheerful Globe, 
which was burned last spring, and there is some talk of its 
being rebuilt. The Museum has an excellent stock com- 
pany, and plays the standard dramas with good appoint- 
ments and superior talents. The Howard is a variety show 
just now the home of the sock and buskin, with Stud- 
ley’s thrilling drama of ‘Buffalo Bill,” a wonderfully 
realistic and almost pre-Raphaelite picture of Western life. 
The natural and unstudied blank verse of the frontier 
speech, the attire and ornaments of the forest maiden, even 
to the minutest earring and oxidized bracelet, are repro- 
duced with the fidelity of a Buntline or an Emerson Ben- 
nett. It only negds the presence of a horse car or a balloon 
to make the entranced spectator fancy himself transported 
to the boundless prairies of the Far West. IIR. 


Slew Publications. 


seco scares 

[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of all 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue, Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 
us of any omission in this resnect. Prices of books inserted when 
desired.| 

Tue Ways oF WomeEN.—In their physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual relations. By a medical man. New York: John P. Jewett 

& Co., No. 5 Dey street. 

The name ot this old publishing house, so long a household word in 
the book trade of New York and Boston, will be remembered with pleas- 
ure. J. P. Jewett has many friends who will welcome his re-appearance 
as one of the publishers of good books. The ‘Ways of Women” appears 
in a most fitting garb, with which the most fastidious can find no fault. 
The inside letter-press is every way worthy of the rich binding in which 
itis enclosed. As its title implies, it is devoted to the gentler sex, and 
will be read with special interest and advantage. 


THE CHRONOTYPE. New York American College of Her- 
aldry and Genealogical Registry: No. 7 University Place. 

This elegant monthly journal, issued by the American College of Her- 
aldry of New York, affords facilities for those families having a history to 
perpetuate such memorials as they may possess of value to themselves 
and of interest to the refined and cultivated, and embracing such history 
of places, persons and events as may be connected with their lineage. 
Such matters, carefully selected, will be found from month to month in 
the columns of The Chronotype. In typography there is no magazine of 
the day that surpasses it. In a literary point of view it is superb, and we 
heartily commend this journal to our readers. Ourold friend, Dr. J. V. 
C. Smith, is just the man to preside over such a work. In his hands its 
character will be fully sustained. 


Romance OF OLp Court Lire ry France. By Francis 

Elliot. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is a lively, true picture of the ‘‘old gay days” of court life. The 
times of Louis XIII pass in review again in this charmingly told story. 
These were indeed the historical days of Henry Quatre, Gabriella d’Es- 
taces, of Louis de Lafayette, and the varied and romantic life of Madem- 
oiselle de Montpensier; a true life picture of the olden times, with all its 
flitting memories graphically illustrated with drawings. The reader 
has in these pages the sayings and doings, the lives, in- 
trigues and amusements of those remarkable personages who 
composed the ancient regime of La Belle France in a voluptuous 
and exciting age. 

In picturing these personages the author has done himself much credit, 
we think, in confining himself to the historical language of the personages 
themeelves, using their own language as far as possible to express the 
ideas of the times. Many of the characters are so well placed-before the 
reader that, like the personages in an old finely painted picture, they 
seem about to step forth from their frames, so true to the life are they 
drawn. This is just the book for a present for the coming holidays. 

ee 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
—_o——_ 
FROM D. APPLETON & 00. 
Nrna’s ATONEMENT. A novel. Muryp and Bopy. By Bain. 
FROM CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
Sue Spake oF Hru. Recollections of Mrs. Denning. 


Fanny’s Brrtu-Day Girt. By the author of the ‘Bessie 
Books..” 

Trurr_E Nepuews. By Rev. P. B. Powers. 

Tue Lirtte Camp. By the author of the ‘‘ Wide Wide 
World.” 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


eo 
The first number is a model of typographical neatness, and its contents 
are sufficiently.varied and interesting to secure for the paper cordial 
reception from that class of the public to whose taste it caters.—{[New 
York Times. 
It is a handsome sheet of sixteen large pages, and is filled with a va- 
riety of very interesting reading.—[New York Sun. 


There is need for a new advocate to make the Americaa people more in 
love with outdoor life, and Forest anD STREAM promises to do the work 
admirably. The varions departments are edited with knowledge and 
skill.—[New York Journal of Commerce. 

The publication of a new sporting journal, Forrest aNnD STREAM, is 
another evidence of the increasing love of our people for the sports of 
the field and athletic exercise. There is every evidence that good fortune 
awaits the new-comer. That this should be so is a source of congratula- 
tion.—[New York Express. 

The first number promises well, and its preposessing appearance is no 
slight confirmation of its claim to a high and manly tone in its conduct. 
—[Home Journal. , 

It is tastefully arranged and handsomely printed, and seems to be wel 
adapted to persons of cultivated tastes.—[New York Tribune. 


Mr. Hallock is an enthusiastic sportsman, a good writer, and compe- 
tent to make a ‘‘sporting paper” fit for household reading.—[New York 
Commercial Advertiser, 

We commend with special earnestness the claims of ForEsT AND 
STREAM to favorable attention.—[The South. 


We may safely predict its success.—[New Orleans Home Journal. 


It is neat as to typography and varied and interesting as to contents. 
—(Hartford Times. 


The matter of the sample number is both appropriate and interesting. 
—[Brooklyn (E.D.) Times. 

It is a necessary publication, and we welcome its birth with open arms. 
It occupies its own position, intruding upon no pre-occupied ground, but 
it is an elevated position. To sportsmen of the gun and fishing-rod it wul 
be invaluable.—[Brooklyn Review. 


* Got up in a handsomeJmanner, both as to presswork and arrangement 
of contents.—[Philadelphia Ledger. 

It is decidedly the most recherche thing of the kind ever issued in this 
country, and so far as we know is the peer of anything similar in Eng- 
land. All its departments ‘show a practical and intellectual filling up 
which challenges general favor.—[Germantown Telegraph. 

Judging by the number before us we can unhesitatingly recommend the 
FOREST AND STREAM to all who take an interest in out-door recreation 
and physical culture. It will no doubt merit the patronage of our sport- 
ing gentlemen.—[{Every Evening, (Wilmington, Delaware). 

The terms are very reasonable for such a large and necessarily expen- 
sive paper. We commend it to our sportsmen friends most heartily. We 
like the ring of its editorials, evidently written by the true lover of nature 
in its multiplied and beautiful forms.—[ Niagara Falls Gazette. 


There is a standard of excellence and usefulness not yet attained by 
any sporting paper in the country, and Forrest AND STREAM will find its 
success at the top of the ladder.—[New York Graphic. 

It covers ground not occupied by any other journal.—[Waterloo (New 
York) Observer. , 

Sincerely hope it will live long and prosper. It certainly deserves 
success. —Springfleid (Mass.) Union. 


Health, longevity, and happiness largely depend upon such open air 
pursuits, and a journal like this is the best means to effect the object .— 
Portland (Me.) Argus. 


Sp 0 
WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY. 
arene ee 


I Hope you will meet with entire success in your project. My days of 
active life in the field and forest have gone by, but I recall my experience 
with pleasure, and I feel that I owe my health in a good degree to early 
habits of free exercise in the open air in forests and along our streams. 
—(Horatio Seymour. G 

There isa demand for just such a paper as this. It will give me very 
great pleasure, indeed, todo allI can to help your journal.—[Professor 
S. F. Baird, Smithsonian Institute. 

I have no doubt that Forest AND STREAM will have a large circulation. 
Consider me a subsacriber.—[George A. Boardman, Naturalist. 

Such a journal, conducted upon the principles and with the spirit which 
you announce, will certainly find warm support.—[Rev. J. Clement 
French. 

I have no doubt you will make it a marked success.—[Hon. J. D. Caton. 

I wish you the best sort of success in your effort to make a journal of 
out-door sports such as a gentleman can read and write in.—(Charles D. 
Warner. 

I doubt not it will be a great success. It is wanted, and must be called 
for.—[Major John H. King, U.S.A. 

I have long wished just such a journal to receive into my family, that 
my boys may learn from a better teacher than myself the best way in 
which to follow the sports that in years past have given me so much plea- 
sure.—[Henry W. Abbott, Boston. 


Under your management it onght to be a success.—[W. H. Venning; 
Inspector Marine and Fisheries, Canada. 

You shall have all the aid and comfort Ican give you in your enter- 
prise.—[Com. L. A. Beardslee, Washington Navy Yard. 


I must congratulate you on the very attractive appearance of your 
paper. Keep it up to the standard you have marked out for it, and it will 
become an assured success.—[Rev. Charles F. Deems. 


Nothing but the exigencies of my roving life have prevented me from 
starting, or trying to start, just such a journal as yours. You have 
my hearty co-operation.—[Professor Elliott Coues, Smithso: Institute. 

Your paper is just what we have long wanted, and will take well in the 
Southern States.—[Dr. R. P. Myers, Savannah, Ga. 


The editorial matter, the contributions, and the make-up and general 
appearance of the paper are just such as Fishrod and Nimrod admire. 
—([Genio C. Scott. 

I am glad to hear of your literary enterprise. It will give me pleasure 
to put you, or any one else representing the ForEst AND STREAM, in the 
way of getting information for your paper.—{Andrew H. Green, Comp- 
troller, and Central Park Com’r. 

‘TI take the heartiest interest in Forest anp Strevm. I have always 
thought that an Americvn “ Land fand Water’? was needed, and’ that 
many valuable observations are yearly lost, through the. want of some 
such medium of communication between ficld-naturalists.”\—Prof. G- 
Browne Goode, Middletown Unviersity . 


I wish the Forest AND STREAM every success, and will be most happy 
tolend any assistance in my powerto make it so.—Hon. Robert B 
Roosevelt. 
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Hotels. re | Laan ae | Biscligrns Stvertisementi 
St. John’s Hotel, | CHAS: REICHE & BRO., 
PALATKA, E. FLA., IMPORTERS AND DEALERSIIN 










P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprrerors. 
This well-known resort for Winter has been newly 


urnished throughout, combining first-class table with 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


CORNER OF 


ALL KINDS OF 


ADS, ANIMALS 


And’ Howls, 
Mocking Bird Food, &c., 
55 CHATHAM: STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts., 
NEW YORK, 


. L. TRUMAN, 
G. L. PEaBopy, 


Mansion House, 


BUFFALO, 
F. E. HODGES, PROPRIETOR. 


f Proprietors. 





3d door from N. William. 





-——0 
WE GIVE THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR LIVE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 
BEAVER, OTTER, 
BEAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 
° ANTELOPE, 


AND ALL KINDS OF WILD AMERICAN ANI- 


MALS AND BIRDS. 
HENRY REICHE. 





BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, 


OSCAR L. STONE & CO., Proprietors. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 
ROSSIN HOUSE, 
Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 


CHAS, REICHE. 
ee 2s 








A Complete and Very Cheap Home, 
ONLY #5,000, 
10 Per Cent. Cash and the balance 
e in Monthly Payments on 
long Mortgage. 





This house is a favorite resort for Gentlemen Sports- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. 








Sportamen's $s Goods. 


6 miles from New York in the beautiful village. of 
Flushing. 8 Bed Rooms, Parlor, Dining Room, Lib- 
rary, &c., Mansard Slate Roof, filled. in with Brick, 
Gas. Water, &c. A Commutation Ticket free for one 


en Address, BOX 142, P. O. 


BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, 


564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 
OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 

ON HIRE, Special attention paid to Fine Guns 


and Breach- -Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. 


ota sent everywhere by express, marked 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
BOSTON, 


DEALERS IN SKATES 


AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Are Agents for the United States, for 


Forbe’ S Patent ACME - om, 


J. WALLACE, 
Naturalist & Taxidermist 


IMPORTER OF 


FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL EYES, 


19 N. William Street, New York. 
10-62 


we 5 npr © 


PAWN AND YOUNG FISH FOR 
kJ sale. FRED MATHER, Honeoye Falls; N. Y. 


(3 Ponds laid ott and instructions given. tf 





B hursday Evenings. 


TT (OUR 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
EVERETT LITERARY ASSOCIATION, 
At Dr. Dureya’s Church. 





The only reliable and really Seir-FasTeNIne SKATE 
ever invented. 


Agents also, for Winslow's Wood Top and Laptes’ 
SKates, Barney & Berry’s Cla and Rink Skates. 


Best quality Patent Buckle Straps for Skates. 


178 Weshingtin ect. 


Cor. CLasson AVENUE & Mowrok STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 
Opening Thursday Evening, Oct. 16, 
WITH A GRAND CONCERT BY 
THE CAMILLA URSO TROUPE, 


Consisting of the following eminent artists: 


Hine. oJ MILLA URSO, Violinist; 
EDITH ABEL. Soprano, 
hi Ey KAR. wee 
Ur. J. R. THOMAS, 
fons. AUGUSTE. SA CRET, Pianist 
—_o0—_———_ 
Tuurspay EvENtNG, October 30, 
LECTURE BY 
Mons. P. B. DoCrarnis, 
Subject:—"‘The Land of the Midnight Sun.’ 
—_0—__— 
TuurspAy Eventne, Novemssr 13, 
LECTURE BY 
Rey. Geo. H. Hepwortn, 
Subject:—“The fight betiocen Good and Evil,” 


A VILUDE. 


' West & Lee, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Natural History Series of 


GAMES, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


OHIVALRIE, 


_ Worcester, Mass. 


TOTEM. SNAP 





ESTABLISHED IN 1835. T Beskind, Bp 
> HURSDAY re OVEMBER 27; 
PRITCHARD BROS., | puree tanrn 22” 
No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. _Suibiject:—“Some Bad People.” 
ALL KINDS OF THURSDAY EvEsine, DECEMBER 11, 
ECTURE BY 


Hon. Wittoandt PHILitps 
Subject: “Street Life in Burope.” 


———o0———_ 
THurRSDAY Eventnc, DecemBeR 18, 
LECTUREBY 


Dr. Newman Haut, 
Subject:—“ Memories of Palestine." 


—_90———_ 
Tickets fer, Tai GUO even Gate yeaarved 


Fishing Tackle 


Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 
ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


THE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the Werld’s Fair — American 
Institate far 6ur superior Artificial Flies. 4— 


China. Grass Fish wines, | ee 
Nos. 1, 2 & 3 assorted, for sale by 
10-18 H, A.MORRISON, 167 Front &t. 


File ee Ree, 
\ * 


‘ 





FRANCIS PROBST, 


Merchant Tailor | 
No. 51 LIBERTY STREET, | 


THE NOVEMBER 


GHEE RS 


A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 


—ist.— 


A NEW SERIAL BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, aut- 
hor of “A Fair Saxon,” begins in this Number, called 


Linley Rochford. 


—2d,.— 
SECRETARY WELLES continues his articles on 


Mr. Lincoln & Mr.Seward 


The Stage as it Was 


IS CONTINUED, 


Opposite Post Office, NEW YORK. 
oegrmetly with J. WEIDENFELD, 743 Broadway. 





—4th.— 


Articles by RIOGHARD GRANT WHITE, DE 
FOREST, REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, JUNIUS 
HENRI BROWNE, HENRY JAMES, Jr., which 
appear in the NOVEMBER GALAXY, combine to 
make it a very brilliant number. 





ITHMAR- DU BOIS, 


iCELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER, 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


——9—_—— 


FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 
CUFFS TO ORDER, 


-AT POPULAR PRICES,— 











periodical literature.” — Philadelphia Press. 





Price 35 Cents Per Number, 


SUBscRIPTION Price, $4 PER YEAR 


SHELDON & CO., 
No. 677 een eae Na 


THE NASHVILLE 
DAILY AND WEEKLY 


REPUBLICAN BANNER, 


PUBLISHED AT THE CAPITAL AND CHIEF Com- 
MERCIAL CENTRE OF TENNESSE. 





Fashionable Furnishing Goods in gi cat variety. 


ee gale. 








Real Estate. 


FoR §s SALE.—Twenty-six full lots on Macon and Mc 
Donough Streets, near Reid Ave., Brooklyn. The 
plot or any part, on terms to suit. 

Twenty-three full lots 25x100, in Flatbush, near the 
line of thie Hempstead and Bay Ridge Railroad, the plot 
or any part at $200 per lot, terms to suit. Apply to 


CANDEE & COOK, 
810 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Or to C. HALLOCK, office of Forest aND STREAM. 








30: 


Is the oldest established paper in the State, and 
calkegs the largest circulation of any daily and weekly 
south of the Ohio, outside of Louisville and New Or- 
| leans. C irculates daily on six lines of railroads enter- 
ing the City, and in every Town, Village and Hamlet im 
the State and north Georgia and’ Alabama and southern 
Kentucky. 

Sample copies sent free on demand. 


Yachts for ‘Sale. 





70: 





A few new Yachts, 50 by 17 feet beam, about 20 tons 
will be sold. Make an offer. Best Advertisin Medium in 
Address, P. 0, BOX 142, N. Y. its Section. 





0—— 


Address ROBERTS & PURVIS, 
at NSAHVILLE, TENN. 


~ Road Stock. 


hree fine young horses, best stock, fast. Will be 
sold by the advertiser, for the cost of raising 


Address BOX 142, P. O. MOUNTED 


GAME, BIRDS 
AND MAMMALS FOR SALE. 


ALSO, 


SPECIMENS OF 


Natural History 


o———. 

The subscriber has on hand a large eollection of spe- 
cimens of Natural History. consisting of Mammals and 
Birds, Nests, Eggs, Reptiles, Insects, Crustaceans, etc. 
which are now offered for sale at reasonabie prices. 





Hiiscellaneous Advertisements. 


IVES & ALLEN. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 
ANUFACTURERS OF HARDWARE, 


STOVES, IRON RAILINGS, WIRE WORK, &c. 
Also, a class of wrought iron work known as 


Medieval Iron Work, 


FOR CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 





&e., &e. Complete collections of well identified and authent’e 
Entrance Gates for Parks and Residences | °*©4 specimens, (mounted or unmounted.) of the 
A SPECIALTY above, furnished for Schools, Colleges, Public Insti- 


tutions and private individualsat extremely low pricés- 
Special attention given-to mounting Game, Mammals 
and Birds, in life-like attitudes. 
Also, for sale all works on Natural History as low, if 
not lower than they can be purchased elsewhere. 


Please send stamp for catalogue, and state where you 
saw this advertisement. 





JOSEPH H. BATTEY. 


248 Broadway, N. Y. 
Naturalist, Taxidermist, 


onjectn ural Mit. | © J: MAYNARD, 


Box 82. . Essex County, Mass, 


— : 
WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 
Printers, Lithographers, 


40 FULTON STREET, 


ANIMALS, DEER’S HEADS, 
BIRDS, REPTILES, 
FISH, &e. &e., 
MOUNTED IN A SUPERIOR MANNER. 
oscilla 


N. B.—Birds, «mounted or in skins,) and their Eggs, 
for Collectors and Scientific Institations, a specialty. 

















——o 


Artificial Eyes by the pair or hun- 
dred pair. A liberal discount 


to large ordérs and Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORE. 
the Trade. Oe 
LESSONS GIVEN IN TAXIDERMY. ATTENTION. 


““& Model Periodical; a credit to American 
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FOREST AND,STREAM. 








FOREST AND STREAM, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


DEVOTED To FreLD AND Aquatic Sports, PRACTICAL 
NATURAL History, Fish Cutturg, THE PRoTEc- 
TION OF GAME, PRESERVATION OF FORESTS, AND THE 
INCULCATION IN MEN AND WomMEN oF A HEALTHY 
INTEREST IN OUT-DooR RECREATION AND STUDY: 


PUBLISHED BY 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

Terms, Five Dollars A Year, Strictly in Advance 

A discount of twenty per cent. for five copies and 
upwards. Any person sending us two subscriptions 
and Ten Dollars will receive a copy of Hallock's 
‘ Fisnine Tourt,” postage free. 

Advertising Rates. 

In regular advertising columns, nonpareil type, 12 
ines to the inch, 25 cents per line. Advertisments on 
outside page, 40 cents perline. Reading notices 50 
cents per line. Advertisements in double column 25 
per cent, extra. Where advertisements are inserted 
over one month, a discount of 10 per cent. will be 
made; over three months, 20 per cent.; ovef six 
months, 30 per cent. 





The object of this journal will be to studiously pro- 
mote a healthful interest in outdogr recreation, and to 
cultivate a refined taste for natural objects. We es- 
pecially desire to make the Forest anp STREAM the 
recognised medium of communication between ama- 
teurs and professional sportsmen. AL of us have 
something to impart, whict if made available toeach 
other, willin time render us proficient in all those 
several branches of physical culture which are absolute- 
ly essential to our manhood and well-being, both as in- 
dividual men and asanation. A practical knowledge 
of natural history must of necessity underlie all at- 
tainments which combine to make a thorough sports- 
man. Itis not sufticient that aman should be able 
to knock over his birds dexterously right and left, or 
cast an inimitable fly. He must learn by study and 
experience the haunts and habits of the game or fish 
he seeks. If he depend altogether upon his dog’s 
nose, or upon his henchmen, he will some day have 
to retire from the field in mortification and dis- 
grace. Therefore it is that we shall study to give 
practical instruction in the most attractive depart- 
ments of natural history. We shall not forget the 
technicalities of the craft either, but take pleasure in 
designating the best localities for hunting and fishing, 
outfits, implements, remedies, routes, distances, breeds 
of dogs, &c. Each number will contain a paper de- 
acriptive of a particular animal, bird, or fish, with some 
instruction as to its habits, haunts and mode of cap- 
ture, and the period when it isin season. We have 
arranged to receive regular weekly reports of the fish- 
ing and shooting in various parts of the country. 

Yachting and boating will be encouraged, and yacht 
news be made an especial feature of the paper. A 
reasonable space will be given to athletic sports and 
those out-door games in which ladies can participate. 
In a word, every description of game that is in vogue 
among respectable people, and of value as a health- 
giving agent or recreative amusement, will be consid- 
ered and its practice encouraged. Nothing that de- 
moralizes or brutalizes, nothing that is regarded as 
‘‘sport” by that low order of beings who, in their in- 
stincts are but a grade higher than the creatures they 
train to amuse them, will find favor in these columns. 

To horse news we shah devote some space, giving a 
record of leading races and meetings and current 
events, but we shall not make it a feature of this jour- 
nal. We leave this department te others, much more 
competent than ourselves, who are recognised through- 
out the country as exponents of the turf, and as au- 
thority in stock, pedigree and kind, We yield tono 
one, however, in our love and appreciation of the horse 
and his estimable qualities. The noblest of all ani- 
mals, and the companion alike of men of high and 
low degree, he has never become contaminated by the 
moral atmosphere by which he is often surrounded, or 
degraded below the high rank to which his attributes 
entitle and assign him. 


To the forest, lawn and garden we assign full place. 
For the preservation of our rapidly diminishing for- 
ests we shall continually do battle. Our great inter- 
ests are in jeopardy—even our supply of drinking wa- 
teris threatened, from the depletion of our timber- 
lands by fire and axe. It is but proper to state here 
that the gentleman in charge of this department is 
the well-known ‘“Olipod Quill,” who was connected 
with the Agriculturist newspaper from the start, and a 
co-laborer with the lamented Downing for many years. 
Much valuable information will be found in this de- 
partment. 

Our military department is intended to comprise 
merely a weekly summary of news for officers and 
soldiers upon the frontier—such news as the casta- 
ways would enjoy to receive in a “letter from home;” 
and we trust that many of them will be inclined to 
send us in return some account of their hairbreadth 
experiences among the Indians, the buffaloes, the griz- 
zlies and the antelopes. We of the East are not 
thoroughly familiar with the varied species of game 
:n the far Northwest, and would like to receive full 
information especially of the numerous Cervus family 


~ and-ef*tho- Rocky Mountain sheep. This 


is under the charge of a distinguished army rr. 

Our dramatic and art column wil! be prepared by 
Colonel T. B. Thorpe, and must at once become popu- 
lar with all our readers who are interested in these 
matters. We shall occupy an independent position, 
and throw our offorts_in behalf of competent reform. 
We shall perhaps even clamor for it. 

Our columns will always contain the cream of the 
latest foreign sporting news. 

In a word, we are prepared to print a Jive paper and 
a aseful one. We shall not be parsimonious in secur- 
ing the best material for its columns. We are con- 
vinced that there is a standard of eminence and useful- 
ness notiyet fully attained by any sporting journals 
in this country. To this we aspire. It will be our am- 
bition ¢o excel; and we have relinquished a life of ease 
and semi-indolence to take charge of the enterprise. 
This not of our own free choice, but at the solicitation 
of many hundreds of friends and strangers. We are 
ably assisted in our labors by a corps of valuable as- 
sociates—men of age and experience, ail of whom, with 

single exception, have been identified with leading 
journals for years. 

Mr. Soezon A. ATKmsoN, connected with tie 
Georgia press for over twenty years, has charge of the 


Sportsmen's Goods. 
GUNS.AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


— 


Smith & Squires, 


523 Broadway and 50 & 52 Chatham St. 


IMPORTERS OF MUZZLE AND BREECH-LOADING 


OF ALL GRADES, 


AIR AND DART GUNS AND CAP RIFLES. 

We have a good line of W. & C. Scott & Son's 
Westley Richard’s, W. W. Greener’s, J. Hollis & Son’s 
and other makers. We send a genuine Westley Rich- 
ard’s Muzzle-Loader, with Hawksley Flask, Pouch and 
Cleaning Rod, nicely packed for shipping, at $75.00. 
20° 
ALL GUNS WARRANTED, AND CAN BE EX- 

AMINED BEFORE PAYMENT. 

10: 
SEND For Price List. 


























W. & C. Scott & Son’s Illustrated Book on 
Breech Loaders sent on receipt of 25e: 
4-13. 





NO COMMISSION CHARCED 


and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods, 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer’s 
and Publisher’s lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
., 20 Chatham St., New York. 


ALBERT C. KUCK. 


No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. O. NEW YORK. 


IMPORTER OF 


Needles. & Fish-tlonks, 


AND DEALER IN ALL KINDs oF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 


ch- Loadin 


pret = Doub, 






OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 


—AND— 


SPORTSMEN’S GOODS. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 108 DUANE ST.. 


NEW YORK. 
0 


Agents for he United States Arms Company's 
Repeating Pistols. 








Sportsmen's Goods. 





NEMINGTON.S 


a Hunting and Target 
reech-Loadin 


4 SWOT IN 


Long Range Match Rifles for ‘‘Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the ‘Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘“‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers, 

For a of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“Tt is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfleld, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”—From WV. Y. Times, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 

The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 


June 21, 1873. 





Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, aad 
Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 


=OuR— 


Double Barrrel Breech Loading Guns 


IS NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing all the most desir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable meget waned renee only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS. 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 





CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


ANDREW CLERK & CO. 


48 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


HANG TACKLE 


On hand the largest ana best assortment ever ex 
hibited in the United States. They particularly call 
attention to their 


TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 


Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Gut. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 
waterproof Sraided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 
FIsH HOOKS. 


Parties fitted out with appropriate Tackle for the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast, Canada, Maine, 
the Adirondacks, &c., &c. 


—:0:—— 
Split Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels 
a Specialty. ‘ 
——:0:—. 
Agents for the St. Lawrence Fishing Co. Sole Im- 
porters of Warrin’s Celebrated Drilled 
4-29 Eyed Needles. 








“Brooklyn Daily Argus,” 
INDEPENDENT DAILY NEWSPAPER, 
CONTAINING ALL THE NEWS. 


Politieal Doings, 
Religious Intelligence, 
Literary Criticisms, 
Humorous Jottings 
AND COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS. 


FOUR EDITIONS EVERY AFTERNOON. 
10— —PRICE TWO CENTS.— 


LANDSCAPE, ORNAMENTAL 
DECORATIVE 


Garden Improvements, 


RECONSTRUCTION OF 





Old and New Grounds, Cemeteries, 
Parks and Gardens, 
Fences, &c. 


By L. WYMAN, Agriculturist. 


Plans furnished, and advice given upon any-of the 
above subjects, upon reasonable terms. 

Letters addressed to him at Arlington, Mass., or care 
of Hovey & Co., 53 N. Market S' m, Mass., 
or office of Forzst anp STREAM, receive prompt 


Ouanies Hattc]x, Managing Editor. ttention. 10— 


American Institute Fair 
NOW OPEN. 


2d and 83d AVENUES, bet. 63d and 64th STREETS 
20: 
MAGNIFICENT STEAM ENGINES, 
of enormous power, 
SPLENDID LOOMS, WEAVING 3 YARDS WIDE, 
POWERFUL ENGINES 
—Driven by ordinary Street Gas,— 


NEW SAWS WHICH PLANE WOOD AS THEY 
CUT, TWO FULL-SIZED SAW MILLS 
IN OPERATION. 


CURLOUS VACUUM PUMPS, 
THE PULSOMETER, 
STEEL FORGINGS, a complete manufactory, 
LADIES’ BUTTONS, 
Tens of thousands a day. 


Entirely new STONE DRESSING MACHINERY, 
ROCK and ICE CRUSHING MACHINERY, and 
huudreds of other interesting and 


@ WONDERFUL MECHANICAL PROCESSES, 
in full operation. 


CONCERTS AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 


Admission, 50 cents. ~ Children, 25 cents. 
10-14 Open from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


EDWARD SEARS’ 


WOOD ENGRAVING 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


Designing, Photographic and Engraving, 
‘No. 48 Beekman Street, 
10-62 NEW YORK. — 











Miscellaneous Advertisements. 











= Extinguiszer. 


** Absolutely the best protection inst fire.” Send 
for ‘‘ Its Record.” * - 


F. W. FARWELL, Secretary, 
407 BROADWAY , NEW YORK 





Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 

+ °  matism, Chilblains, Strains, &e. 
A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more rapidly than any 
other known preparation. For sale by all Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask for it! Test it! 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 AND 30 Futton Sr., N. Y 


For Savannah, Ga. 


THE FLORIDA PORTS AND THE SOUTH 
AND SOUTHWEST. 
0. 
Great Southern Freight ana Passenger Line, Central 
Railroad of Georgia, and Atlantic and Gulf Railroad. 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, AND SATURDAYS. 
THE STEAMSHIPS 
H. LIVINGSTON, THURSDAY, October 16, from 
Pier 43 North River, at 3 P. M. 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowling Green. 
SAN JACINTO, SATURDAY, October 18, from Pier 
43, North River, at 3 P. M. 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON, gent, 
No. 5 Bowling Green. 
HUNTSVILLE, SATURDAY, October 18, from Pier 
13, North River, at 3 P. M. 
R. LOWDEN, Agent, No. 93 West Street. 
VIRGO, TUESDAY, October 21, from Pier 16, East 
River, at 3 P. M. 
MURRAY, FERRIS & CO.. Agents, 
No. 62 South Street. 
Insurance by this line ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
Superior accommodations for Passengers. 
Ley neo and bills of lading in connection with 
Central Railroad of Georgia to all points. 
Through rates and bills of lading in connection with 
the Atlantic and Gulf Freight Line. 
Cc. D. OWENS, ' GEORGE YONGE, 
Agent A. G. & G. RR., | Agent C. RR., 
am No. 229 Broadway. No 409 Broadway. 














H. W. COLLENDER, 


Succrssor TO PHELAN & COLLENDER, 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


ALTAR TABLES, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
No. 738 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


CARTHERY'S DOG SOAP 


Will destroy Fleas, cleanse the skin and hair from 





scurf and_ smells, maki e coat fine and eo ae 
without PVM cold or doin least harm ct an, sr p 


mal, and safely cure the mange. 
Cc. CARTHERY, 12 Dalston Rise, Hackney, Londoh. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, ‘ 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Agent, 
8 & 9 COLEGE PLACE, N. Y. 





A. JOS. KAPP, A. H. GROTE 


F.CROTE & CO. 


Turners & Dealers 


in Ivory, 


114 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pin Baiis and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks, and all other kinds 
of Tvory Goods. 4-56 


KRUG & COv’S 
CHAMPAGNE, 


A WINE OF UNRIVALLED EXCELLENOB 
AND PURITY, 
A. ROCHEREAU & CO., 


SoLz AGENTs For THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
No. 8 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 
To be had of all family grocers. we 
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